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The following Remarks were, in substance, prepared, not 
long after the appearance of the work to which they refer, for 
the inspection of a gentleman in this country, to whose kindness 
the writer had been largely indebted. In the midst, indeed, of 
mutual and very sincere congratulation on the cordiality which 
seemed so happily to prevail between the two nations. Captain 
J] all came hastily to inform us, that there existed, on the con- 
trary, a spirit of '^ mutual animosity" — and while he pledged a 
whole life's observation as to its general prevalence in Great 
Britain, referred to his late trip to the United States as having, 
satisfied him that a corresponding temper was to be found in that 

..^ country. The intelligence was no less painful than unexpected, 
particularly when followed up by a stern declaration that any 
attempt to soften these *^ unkindly feelings " was not ^' either 
practicable or desirable." It was natural, under such circum- 

, stances, that his book should be closely looked into, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the temper and qualifications with which he had 
entered on his task and been led to conclusions believed to be as 
erroneous as they are lamentable. The following pages disclose 
the result of that examination. They are now published on the 
suggestion — perhaps a rash one — that they exhibit greater 
anxiety and care than have been elsewhere displayed in reference 
to what must be deemed the primary object of solicitude^ with 
all those who have at heart the coritinuar.ee of peace and of a 



nmtual good understanding. The writer has had the aid of the 
judgment of others in believing that, although they exhibit no 
temper of adulation towards this country, there will be found 
nothing which should, in fairness, defeat his purpose of calmly 
appealing to reason, and of endeavouring to dissipate what he 
^eems an unhappy delusion. 

The Quarterly Review has boasted that its strictures, odious as 
they may be, are yet read and reprinted on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Undoubtedly no harm, but the contrary, is likely to 
result from what may sometimes serve to check that inordinate 
pelf-complacenpy and consequent arrogance, which it is, unfor- 
tunately, in every nation, the interest of domestic writers to 
flatter rather than to rebuke. Even when told, as in the Number 
for April last, that ** the memofy of Washington will probably 
he nearly extinct before the present century expires,^ (p. 35S) ; 
the people of thq^Uoited States, while they are quite incredulous, 
yet listen with patience to all that can be urged in derogation of 
^heir institutions^ and of their great men, in the hope that, amidst 
agreat de^l of angry assertion, there may, perhaps, be found some 
useful, though unpalatable, truth. The writer has no wish to 
try any such severe experiment on the gqod ten^per of the 
British Public. He will make no invidious predictions as to the 
personages most likely to be remembered at the close of this cen- 
tury, because he can see no advantage likely to result from such 
puerility, and because it really looks a little like taking an unfair 
advantage — since a writer, now of mature age, cannot expect, in 
the course of nature, to be alive at the period fixed, to answer^© 
the Public for misleading them on such a point. Nor, if jealousy 
must be rpused where so many reasops exist for kindness and 
affection, is he at all ambitious to be recognized, hereafter, as one 
of those lyho struggled for the infamous distinction of being the 
lacro of the tragedy. Leaving, then, posterity quite untram- 
melled to its election, the writer is content, despite of the sup- 
posed national foible of anticipation, to meddle only with topics 
in reference to which falsehood may at once be detected and 

exposed. 

■ /■ 

It must be obvious that nothing can well be more difficult 
than to give a conclusive answer to this allegation of hostility of 
feeling. To disclaim it is of little avail, for this is said to be the 



way with all prejudiced people. Were it, indeed, possible to 
subject to a rigid cross-examination, in the presence of the two 
nations, all those who have taken on themselves the responsibility 
of spreading abroad these exasperating representations, it might 
be no difficult task to succeed, as in private life, in trans- 
ferring to the vulgar, mischief-making go-between, the odium 
which he has attempted to excite in kindred families. Though it 
is, unfortunately, out of our power thus to pursue and expose to 
shame all who have fabricated or diffused the malignant tale, 
yet Captain Hall has, in this respect — whatever may be other- 
wise his merits— unquestionably rendered a valuable service to 
both countries, since he has, unconsciously, furnished as striking 
an example as could be desired, of the perfect facility with which 
all such statements may be resolved, into the folly, the ignorance^ 
the prejudices, the rude and insolent misconduct of the amiable 
personages, who take such pains to convince two nations that they 
cordially detest each other. He undoubtedly stands amongst the 
foremost of those who insist upon it, that Great Britain and 
America do and shall cherish towards each other *^ unkindly 
feelings" ; and were it not for the melancholy conclusion at which 
he arrives it would be impossible not to smile at the completeness 
of the self-delusion under which he shows himself to have 
laboured from beginning to end. He reminds one of the somnam^ 
bule of the stage holding up a light to his own countenance, and 
enabling those who watch his movements to see how completely 
l^is eyes are closed. 

But a preliminary question may be asked — Cui Bono? Why this 
morbid anxiety about what is thought or said of you in England ? 
Why not wrap yourselves up in the indifference and disdain which 
the tourist has recommended, and laugh to scorn, or return with 
interest, those " unkindly feelings " of which he speaks? '^ Do 
we worry and fret ourselves about what is said of us in America ? 
certainly not." " I must say, that I have always thought this 
sort of soreness on their part a little unreasonable, and that our 
friends over the water gave thepiselves needless mortification 
about a matter which it would be far more dignijied to disregard 
altogether." Without stopping to remark that the temper here 
recommended to America^ is precisely that which she has been 
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keretofore accused of cherishing — and without caring in reply to 
luch coarse suggestions, to refer to those sympathies from which 
the descendants of Britons cannot readily disengage themselves — 
the writer may suggest that it is scarcely possible for this mutual 
hatred to remain long in the system in a dormant state. There 
«re many — very many — points of discussion which will instantly 
spring up between the two countries in the event of a war in 
Europe, and a spark struck out from such a collision will never be 
wanting to kindle whatever it may light pn of an inHammable 
nature. 

To indulge in the language of menace, on such a subject, to 
Great Britain, would defeat the writer's purpose, because she 
would instantly meet it with defiance. Yet it may not be unworlhy 
even of a brave, and very powerful, people to reflecf, that they 
•cem to be approaching, gradually but inevitably, towards a 
great struggle, which is likely to task all their powers, and to 
render it at least unwise to miiltiply, unnecessarily, the number of 
their enemies. Montesquieu, in his profoundestw ork, has said of 
Ihe Turkish Empire, "Si quelque Prince que ce fut meitait cet 
Empire en peril en poursuivant ses conqu^tes les trois puissances 
commercantes de TEurope connaissent trop leurs affaires pour 
»'en pas prendre la defense sur ie champ J*^ True, tbe course of 
policy thus marked out has not been exactly followed. The Turk 
Las been prostrated, and, when lifted from the ground by his late 
lofi, will probably rise, according to ihe usual course of human 
passions, with a new and ardent desire for revenge on those 
whose magnificent phrases of friendship, as he alleges, led him 
to expect that timely aid which, in his hour of peril, he looked 
found for in vain. Unless all history and the workings of the 
Ituman heart be belied, this must be the present feeling of the 
feuffliliated infidel ; and, at tbe next turn of affairs, he may be found 
Ihe willing and exasperated auxiliary of a power, which, at least, 
le cannot pretend to charge with having violated that Good 
Faith which it is bis own great boast to have always most 
scrupulously observed. P^ngland must feel that the steelyards by 
which she has heretofore sought to adjust the balance of Europe, 
a*e at this moment rendered useless by the weight of the Autocrat; 
L she is sufficiently disposed to cast her sword, like Brennus^ 



into the scale. The lafe overstrained cifility of the Turk is m 
circumstance which, at least amongst all the tribes of the Abori- 
gines of America, has been invariably found the surest mdicatioa 
of a deadly and well concerted scheme of hostility. When it 
shall be ascertained, then, that Turkey is now a mere masked 
battery of Russia on the Dardanelles, it will probably be dii&cult 
for England to avoid adopting some decisive measures. Come 
when the struggle may, it will of course, so far as. she is con- 
cerned, be carried on by her Na?y, and in sixty days after ito 
commencement, the United States will be in a flame, in con- 
sequence of that practice of Impressment which authorises ever/ 
British naval officer to take forcibly^ from American ships such 
seamen as — in his anxiety to complete his crew — he may choose 
to pronounce British subjects. Is it not worth a struggle^ 
then, on the part of the moral and reflecting of both countries, iaf 
deprecate a temper which will render the calm discussion of suck 
a subject quite hopeless? What possible advantage can result from 
the vulgar and stupid invective which, in a work of the standing 
of The Quarterly Review, is constantly poured on the United 
States ? The very same number which condemns General Waslt* 
ington to speedy oblivion, uses the following language with 
regard to another favoarite of the American people : *' General 
Jackson is now at (he top of (he tree ; how long he may raaio- 
tain," &c. '' The American statesman is bat born to die and bo 
forgotten. The Monroes, and Madisons, and Jefferson^, aro 
sunk into the common herd. We do know that General Jack' 
sod's conduct at New Orleans was not snch as in the English 
army woald have promoted the captain of a company to ft 
majority." Surely, this kind of language is calculated to answer 
no good purpose whatever ; whilst its most obvious effect is t4» 
excite a deep feeling of resentment towards the only people from 
whom it is heard. Whither are our repelled aflTectionft to tarn ! 
The offer by the late Emperor Alexander of his mediation be* - 
tween Great Britain and the United States was promptly accepted 
by us, and the contemptuoas rejection of it by the other party 
WAS beard of only after the American Commissioners had arrived 
at St. Petersbargh, and been received with t%e almost warmth 
of lindness. The uniform courtesy -—the friendly interest on all 
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occasions ~ the solid acts of service of that illustrious personage, 
have made a deep impression on the minds of the Americans, 
who are grateful even for kind words. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that the memorable declaration of Russia on the'subject of 
Neutral Rights in 1780,* is to the last degree acceptable to the 
United States. The Abbe de Pradt, referring to the commercft * 
advantages of Sweden, anticipates the time when her sailoris, 
*' reunis avec les marins des autres puissances de I'Europe for- 
ceront pent etre quelque jour FAngleterre a temperer par la justice 
rexercise de sa superiority maritime.'' Why compel America to 
look forward with pleasure to such a period as bearing upon the 
fortunes of a spiteful, libellous^ and malignant enemy ? 

Eut it is high time to revert to Captain Hall's Travels. The 
whole of the work, except what relates to the personal movements 
of the Captain and his family, consists of a comparison between 
the institutions, character, and manners of the Americans, com- 
pared with those of Great Britain, always to the disadvantage of 
the former, and generally . conveyed in terms bitterly sarcastic 
and contemptuous. It will puzzle the reader to understand how 
he could express, on the one hand, more of eulogium, or, on the 
other, of reprobation ; and yet there is founds at page 14 of his 
first volume, the following extraordinary declaration :— " Every 
word I now publish to the world, I have repeatedly and openly 
spoken in company in all parts of the United States ; or, if there 
be any diflference between the language I there used in conversa- 
tion and that in which I now write, I am sure it will not be found 
to consist in overstatement, but rather the contrary." And 
again, *' I repeated openly, and in all companies, every thing I 
have written in these volumes, and a great deal more than, upon 
cool reflection, I choose to say again.'* *' I never yet saw an 
American out of temper : I fear I cannot say half so much for 
myself &c. The additional bitterness imparted to his oral commu- 
cations could not have been in substance, but must have been in 
manner ; and this idea is strengthened by another paragraph. 
" The Lady's suspicions, however, instantly took fire on seeing 
the expression of my countenance J^ That his own deportment 

* See Annval Register for that year, p. SiT* 
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was uniformly offensive^ may be inferred from his complaining 
with an amusing naivet6, " They were eternally on the defensive J* 
Another favourite topic, and one which he, good-naturedly, urged 
upon the Americans on all occasions, was their utter insignifi- 
cance in the scale of nations. " I will now ask, as if 1 have often 
\ 'ed, any candid American, how it would have been possible for 
us to look across the murky tempest of such days, in order to 
take a distinct view, or any view at all, of a country lying so far 
from us as America." " They cannot, or when brought to close 
quarters, they seldom deny that they have done scarcely any- 
thing," &c. 

The females seem to have been the peculiar objects of his sar-* 
castic " tone," and " expression of countenance." Thus, on 
visiting the High-school for girls, at New York, Captain Hall 
requested that the poem of llohenlinden might be recited. This 
having been done, and his opinion given, ** I suppose/ says he, 
** there was something in my tone which did nbt quite satisfy the 
good school mistress f and she asked him to state his objections. 
He complained, accordingly, that " in England, the word combat 
Was pronounced as if the o, in the first syllable, was written u, 
cumbat, and that instead of saying shivalry^ the ch, with us, was 
sounded hard, as in the word chin.'' It is not so much with his 
criticism we have at present to do, as with the sneering question 
with which he represents himself to have prefaced it. ** Pray,'^ 
said I, ** is it intended that the girls should pronounce the words 
according to the received usage in England, or according to some 
American variation in tone or emphasis V^ 

The universal hospitality with which Captain Hall was received, 
seems to have excited his suspicion. " Every one, as usual, more 
kind than another, and all so anxious to be useful." He ate, it is 
true, of the ** goodly suppers of oyster soup, ham, salads, lobsters^ 
ices, and jellies, to say nothing of the champaigne, rich old Ma- 
deira, fruits, and sweetmeats, and various other good things;" yet 
he mused over all tbis. It wore an air of concert. *' Foregad 
they are in a tale," says the sagacious and wary Dogberry, on 
hearing both prisoners protest their innocence. What could the 
crafty Yankees mean by thus fattening him up ? What ulterior 
objects had they ? At length, with his accustomed ingenuity, ho 

c 
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contrived to frame an bj^pothesis which settled the difificulty. This 
hospitality has its origin in a kind of superstitious fecliug about 
their deadly haired of England, and is designed, like the giving of 
alms or founding a church in old times, as a sort of compromise 
with conscience, for harbouring the most unchristianlike propen- 
sities. An AmericaOy according to Captain Hall, is " glad of 
any opportunity to make up, by his attention to individuals, for the 
habitual hostility which, as a sort of duty, they appear collectively 
to cherish against England as a nation.'' 

Lord Chesterfield, writing to his son, has the following remarks 
as to the Parisians : 

" In Paris they are particularly kind to all strangers who will 
be civil to them, and shew a desire of pleasing. But tbey must 
be flattered a little ; not only by words, but by a seeming prefer- 
ence given to their country, their manners, and their customs ; 
which is but a very small price to pay for a very good reception. 
Were I in Africa, T would pay it to a negro.*' Le Sage, too, in 
making a hit at what he found the universal human nature of his 
day, represents poor Gil Bias as turned off by the Archbishop of 
Granada, for gently hinting the truth, after having been expressly 
ordered to notice and report theleast failure of intellectual vigour. 
But the Americans, according to Captain Hall, manifested nothing 
of this silly weakness. They did not make their hospitality at all 
contingent on his willingness to humour their prepossessions. He 
said to their faces all the contemptuous things which we find in 
his work, and a great deal more. There was nothing about him 
of " that gentleness and urbanity" which, in the language of Sir 
Walter Scott, when sketching his favourite character, ** almost 
universally attract corresponding kindness." Yet these people 
were proof against all provocation. Captain Hall says, he went 
the length of declaring, that it was «* characteristic" of Ameri- 
cans to retain that animosity which, with the more generoas 
Englishman, had passed olf with the flash of the guns. They did 
not thrust him out of doors, as the Archbishop did Santillane, 
wishing him a great deal of happiness, with a little more taste. 
When he returned from Canada to New York, after his philippic 
at Brockville, he thus describes his reception : *' We were soon, 
indeed, made still more sensible of our sympathy with it by the 
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renewed attentions and kind offices of every description, on the 
part of friends, who would give the character of home to every 
quarter of the world." He expresses a hope, that his hook will 
be received " with the same frank and manly good hamour, which 
I felt as the highest compliment to my sincerity, and the most 
friendly encouragement that could possibly be offered to a stranger 
wishing to investigate the truth. Had it been otherwise, or had 
any ill temper slipped out on these occasions, my researches 
must have been cut short/' And so of another City, after his 
return from the West, " We could scarcely believe that Phila- 
delphia, which, however, we had always liked, was the same 
place, every thing looked so clean and comfortable, and the people 
were all so kind, and so anxious to be useful, as if they wished to 
recompense us for the hardships we had been exposed to in the 
West/' Speaking" of the entire population, he declares, " I must 
do them the justice to say, that I have rarely met a more good 
natured, or perhaps, I should say, a more good tempered people ; 
for during the whole course of my journey, though I never dis- 
guised my sentiments, even when opposed to the avowed favourite 
opinions of the company, I never yet saw an American out of 
temper.*' Yet Captain Hall has meanly consented to borrow the 
epithet of The Quarterly Review (No. -78, p. 356), and to desig- 
nate the Americans as ** this most ihinskinned of all people." 

Another of Captain Hall's favourite topics, was, it seems, a 
reference, in a style of his own, to the War of the Revolution. 
The following passages ma)' be grouped together, and will suggest 
a few remarks. 

'* I have often met with people in that country who could 
scarcely believe me sincere, and thought I must be surely jesting, 
when I declared my entire ignorance of many military and political 
events of the period alluded to, so momentous to them, however, 
that every child was familiar with the minutest details. And they 
would hardly credit me when I said I had never once heard the 
names of men, who I learnt, afterwards, were highlif distinguished 
on both sides, during the Revolutionary War." " We on this 
side of the Atlantic, in the Old Mother Country, who have been 
robbed of our young, are not only left without any encourage- 
ment to speak or think of such things with pleasure, at this hour 
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of the day, bat in times past^ hare been deterred by every motivf^ 
of national and personal pride acting in concert from such in* 
quiries," " We, who were then eithejr not in being, or mere 
cbil(}ren, could have no agreeable motive, as we grew up, to tempt 
us to investigate such a subject for ourselves, or to listen to thp 
tale told us by our seniors in the bitterness of their spirit. !Even 
if we did hear it spoken of by them, it was always in terms which 
never encouraged us to push our inquiries further, or disposed us 
to think very kindhji of the new countries which had gained their 
point, \n spite of all our efforts to the contrary." ** If I were 
asked tp give my countrymen an example of the extent of the 
ignorance which prevails in America with respect to England, I 
inight instance the erroneous, but almost universal opinion in (bat 
country, that the want of cordiality^ with which the English look 
upon them, has its origin in the old recollections alluded to ; and 
I could never convince them that such vindictive retrospections, 
which it is the avowed pride and delight of America to keep alive 
in their pristine asperity, were entirely foreign to the national 
character of the English, and incoQsistent with that hearty John 
Bull spirit^ which teaches them to forget all about a quarrel, great 
or small, the moment the fight is over, and they have shaken hands 
with their enemy in token of such a compact. At the same time 
I cannot, and never did deny, that there existed amongst us a 
ponsiderable degrep of unkindly feeling towards America; bat 
this I contended was ascribable not by any means to past squabs 
bles, repent or remote, but exclusively to causes actually in opera- 
tion, in their full force at the present moment, and lying far deeper 
than the memory of these by -gone wars." ** There is this very 
piaterial, ^nd I take the liberty of saying characteristic difference 
between the two cases. We have long ago forgotten and forgiven 
— out and out— all that passed,!' &c, ** Over the speaker's head, 
M'as, of course, the large well known picture of General Washing- 
ton, with his hand stretched out, in the same unvaried attitude 
in which we had already seen him represented in many hundreds, 
/ may say thousands, of places, from the Capital at Albany to the 
embellishments on the coarsest blue China plate in the country." 

Js not this very puerile ? The anxiety, moreover, to multiply 
sarcasms, has surely betrayed the author ipto some degree df 
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inconsistency. He is first seen to account, very satisfactorily, for 
the circumstance that the War of the American Revolution has 
never been in Great Britain a favourite portion of history ; he 
talks of the ** bitterness of spirit," which survived the contest, and 
which always manifested itself when the men of that day after- 
wards even touched upon the subject to their descendants " as 
they grew up'^; and an indisposition to 'Uhink kindly" of America 
was the natural result. Yet he forthwith turns round, and is 
very indignant at the notion that either father or son, ever deigned 
to remember anything about this same war— -such tenacity of 
memory being inconsistent with that hearty John Bull spirit, 
which teaches them to forget all about a quarrel, great or small, 
the moment the fight is over^ &c. Really the Captain's theory 
on this subject is a very singular one. He means to say, if any 
clear inference can be drawn from his expressions, that there can 
be no lingering feeling of *' unkind ness," in reference to that war, 
because though the old people did, to their dying day, speak of it 
in the ** bitterness of their spirit," though the young, from these 
outbreaks of passion, did take up from infancy a notion that they 
ought not to " think kindly'' of America, yet the Englishman of 
the present day is not familiar with the details of the odious con- 
test, and has been '* deterred " from looking into them, by a fear 
that his ** national and personal pride'* might be too deeply 
wounded in the examination. Surely Captain Hall cannot have 
deceived even himself by such arrant nonsense. However the 
fact may be, certainly the language of this writer would go 
very far to establish the existence of such a feeling. He 
represents it as hereditary, blind, intractable; connected with a 
notion of deep indignity offered to those, to whom are due life, 
nurture, education, whatever is most valuable and endearing. Let 
us suppose the incident to be one in private life, touching merely 
** personal " and not also ** national " pride— some foul stain on the 
honour of a female member of a proud house — does Captain Hall 
^uppose, that because the details of the seduction might not be a 
subject of frequent recital— because the younger members of the 
family might gather them, brokenly, at moments of parental anguish, 
that, therefore, the impression of hate and resentment would be 
less vivid and permanent, than if all the particulars had been 
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frequently discussed at the fireside? We must hope that Captain 
Hall is mistaken as to his premises; his inference is manifestly 
ahsurd. 

J^ut all this serves only as an introduction to his remark, that it 
is characteristic of the Americans to cherish national resentments, 
and his reason for fixing so odious a charge on a people whom he 
found most mild, placable, and good tempered, is, that they did 
not seem to have the same morbid horror, as himself, of looking 
into the History of the Revolution. Thus his doctrine would 
seem to be that no incidents should be remembered by either 
party to a war, unless they are of a flattering character to both of 
the combatants, and that there should be inserted in every Treaty 
of Peace an article declaring what battles may be talked of vrith- 
out danger of offence. Yet in England, the Frenchman is still 
doomed at the theatres and the places of education, to hear per- 
petual allusions to matters as far " by-gone ^ as the Battle of 
Azincourt; the schoolboy yet spouts — 

" I tell thee, lierald, 
I thoaght apon one pair of English legs 
Did inarch three Frenchmen ! yet forgive me, God, 
That I do brag thus. This your air of France 
Hath blowu that vice in me !" 

and the youthful king is heard to cheer his followers with the hope 
of that very reward, which Captain Hall assures ns American 
gratitude has bestowed on the heroes of the Revolution — 

** This story shall the good man teach his son.'' 

** Onr names 
Familiar in their mouths as household words/' 

** Be he ne'er so vile 
This day shall gentle his condition." 

Would not an Englishman be inclined to smile at hearing his 
visitor from the other side of the Channel complain that wherever 
he went in London— amongst the living or the dead— he found 
something to force on his attention the recollection of the contests 
of the two nations ? The monuments at Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul's embody the strife of ages : If he walk about the town 
he finds himself in Waterloo Place : If he wish to cross the river 
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be is recommeuded to Waterloo Bridge ; and he cannot take an 
airing in H} do Park but there is the Duke of Wellington, under 
the guise of Achilles, with legs and arms "eternallj extended," 
frowning defiance at him, from a pedestal labelled with satire on 
France. In vain would he declare that he had forgotten all about 
these matters, *' out and out;" that a chivalrous Frenchman 
scorned to retain animosity, and that it almost maddened him to 
see so many images, ** hundreds, I may say thousands," of " The 
Conqueror of Napoleon," on sign-posts, snuff-boxes, coffee-pots, 
and pocket handkerchiefs. It would be equally in vain for the 
Spaniard to ask that the tapestry of the House of Lords should be 
taken down as commemorative of ** by-gone " hostility, and as 
having furnished so many irritating allusions against his country. 

But the most alarming disclosure as to the Captain's temper is 
in the following confession, after he had been only a few weeks in 
the country : ** I acknowledge fairly that after some experience 
in the embarrassing science of travelling, I have often been so 
much out of humour with the people amongst whom I was wan- 
dering, that I have most perversely derived pleasure from meeting 
things to find fault with ; and very ofteuy I am ashamed to say, 
when asking for information, have detected that my wish was 
rather to prove my original and prejudiced conceptions right^ 
than to discover that I had previously done the people in* 
Justice,^* 

He visited one of the watering places, bat it was after the 
season had passed ; and the building seems to have been hastily 
run up to accommodate an unexpected crowd of company. " It 
is true we were at the Springs after the season was over, and, 
therefore, saw nothing in the best stjle ; but I must describe 
things as I found them, in spile o( the explanations and apologies 
which were showered upon me whenever anything, no matter how 
small or how great, was objected to J* He wished one of the 
windows of the dining-room to be kept open, " but there had not 
been time to place any counterpoises, nor even any bolt or button 
to hold it up ; the waiter, however, as usual, had a resource at 
hand, and without apology or excuse, caught up the nearest chair, 
and placing it in the window seat, allowed the sash to rest upon 
it*'. The poor people must have had a hard time, with a guest. 
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who, in the same breath, damns them becaase they shower 
apologies on him, and because they do not offer an apology for 
complj'ing, as far as could be done, with his wishes. Again : 
*' When the chambermaid was wanted, tbe only resource was to 
proceed to the top of the stair, and there pull a bell-rope, common 
to the whole range of apartments." 

It is not until near the close of the book that we are let into a 
secret as to the bodily condition of Captain Hall, which may, 
perhaps, serve as a clue to many of his irregularities of temper. 
Certain expressions occur, which lead us, charitably, to frame for 
him the apology which has been made for his countryman and 
prototype as a traveller — Smelfungus. Thus he speaks of a 
tourist being ** so entirely out of conceit, as it is called, with the 
whole journey, and every thing connected with it, that he may 
wonder why he ever undertook the expedition, and heartily wish 
it over. At such times all things are seen through a bilious 
medium " (vol, 3, pp. 306, 7.) With an amiable frankness he lets 
us into all the little personal peculiarities, which self-examination 
or the close observation of others had detected. Thus : ** I have 
not much title, thei/ tell me, to the name of gourmand or epicure.** 
Yet in the very same page he is seen heedlessly running into an 
excess, which nmy body could tell him would bring on his com- 
plaint. The only expression of enthusiasm in his book is about 
his meals. " A thousand years would not wipe out the recol« 
lection of our first breakfast at New York" and again he speaks 
of ** the glorious breakfast*' and finally declares it was ** as lively 
a picture of Mahomet's sensual paradise, as could be imagined; 
nothing but shame, I suspect, prevented me from exhausting the 
patience of the panting waiters, by further demands for toast, 
rolls, and fish" (the very worst things he could take). Of 
course after such a piece of indiscretion he is as heavj, miserable, 
and peevish, as that Sophy whom Byron commemorates, and 
whose savage cruelty of temper is referred to the like derange- 
ment of the digestive organs. 

We may advert to another of the topics of conversation by a 
perpetual introduction, of which Captain Hall sought to render 
himself agreeable. 

" The practical difficulty which men who become wealthy have 
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to enconnter in America, is the total absence of a permanent 
money-spending class in the society, ready not only to sympa- 
thise with them, but to serve as models in this difficult art J* '* A 
merchant, or any other professed man of business,' in England, 
has always before his eyes a large and permanent money -spending 
class to adjust his habits by. He is also, to a certain extent, in the 
way of communicating familiarly with those, who, having derived 
their riches by inheritance, are exempted from all that personal 
experience, in the science of accumulation, which has a tendency 
to augment the difliculty of spending it well." 

If the reader has had the patience to follow this exposition of 
Captain tl all's temper and course of conduct, it will scarcely be 
deemed a matter of surprise, that, in these discussions, his antago- 
nists did not deem it their part to pay extravagant compliments to 
the institutions cast up to them in the way of disparaging contrast. 
He represents himself as uttering, on all occasions, and in every 
company, the severe things he has here printed, and worse* 
Surely, then, a gentleman or a lady, forced to be ** always on the 
defensive,^ might well leave the other side to a champion whose 
voice, gestures, and " expression of countenance," were all en- 
h'sted. It appears that Captain Hall is a Scotchman. Lotus 
suppose that he were to travel over England in the same temper, 
and holding pretty much the same language as that in which 
his countryman. Sir Archy Mac Sarcasm, makes love : 
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Sir Archy. Why, madam, in Scotland, aw our nobeelity are 
sprung frai monarchs, warriors, heroes, and glorious achieve- 
ments ; now, here, i' th* South, ye are aw sprung frai sugar hogs- 
heads, rum puncheons, wool packs, hop sacks, iron bars, and tar 
jackets ; in short, ye are a composition of Jews, Turks, and 
Refugees, and of aw the commercial vagrants of the land and sea 
— a sort of amphibious breed ye are.'' 

*• Charlotte, Ha, ha, ha ! we are a strange mixture, indeed 
nothing like so pure and noble as you are in the North.'* 

'* Sir Archy, O, naithing like it, madam ; naithing like it — we 
are of anaither kcedney. Now, madam, as yee yoursel are nai 
weel propagated, as yee hai the misfortune to be a cheeld o' com- 
merce, yee should endeavour to mack yeer espousals intul yean 
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of oor anDcient noble famalies of the North ; for yee mnn ken, 
madam, that sic an alliance will purify yeer blood, and gi yee a 
ronk and consequence in the world that aw your palf, were it as 
muckle as the Bank of Edinburgh, could not purchase for you." 
The nature of his quarrel with the Irish Sir Callaghan, about a 
matter so far by-gone as the mode in which Scotland was peopled, 
may be gathered from his denunciation, '* Though yeer ignorance 
and variety would make conquerors, and ravishers of yeer aunces- 
tors," &c. ; and these are his parting words of advice, ** But now. 
Sir Callaghan, let me tell ye, ass a friend, yee should never enter 
intul a dispute about leeterature, history, or the anteequity of 
fameelies, frai ye ha' gotten sick a wecked, aukard, cursed jargon 
upon your tongue, that yee are never inteelegeble in yeer lan- 
guage." 

Imagine a Scotchman, in this temper, protruding on every* com- 
pany in England, into which he might gain admittance, aloud and 
vehement preference of the institutions, society, and manners of 
his part of the Island, over those of the Sister Kingdom. Such 
conduct would, in the first instance, be gently parried, as only 
silly and ill-bred ; but if his letters of introduction were such as 
to cause his frequent reappearance in society, and he were found 
there perpetually indulging in the language of disparagement — 
putting on a harsh and contemptuous "expression of countenance" 
towards the lady next to him at table, who might venture to ques- 
tion his opinions, it is scarcely possible to believe that he could 
escape rebuke. Had he lived in the days of Dr. Johnson, and 
found his way to the Club, what a glorious day for Bosweli! 
Writing to his Biographer (aet. QQ), the great Lexicographer says, 
** My dear Bosweli, L am surprised that knowing as yon do, the 
disposition of your country hien to tell lies in favour of each other, 
you can be at all aflfected by any reports that circulate among 
them." Bosweli adds, in a shy, timid note, <' My friend has, in 
his letter, relied upon my testimony, with a confidence of which 
the ground has escaped ray recollection." Even from gentler 
spirits he would be very apt to hear of some of those matters of 
sarcasm which Junius, and Mackliu, and Wilkes, and others, so 
abundantly supply as to their eflrontery— their pushing temper— 
tfattir meanness— their " booing" sycophancy— their absurd prejo- 
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dices,<&c.; and as Captain Hall tells us of his " much acquaintance** 
with ** all classes of society in England," he would certainly have 
been assailed amongst the lower orders with all sorts of scurrilous 
allusions to their beggarly disposition, their want of cleanliness, 
with more than one unpleasant consequence which may not be 
named. Goldsmith speaks of a Scotchman, in London, who 
refused to take remedies for a cutaneous eruption, declaring that 
so far from being an annoyance, the constant necessity for friction 
tended to make him " unco thoughtful" of the wife and bairns he 
bad led at home. Last, though not least, of the vulgar charges, 
would be the origin of Burkeing. 

Unquestionably such a traveller would return from his finished 
tour, grown ten times more prejudiced than he started. He 
would assure his friends that it was high time to dis^solve the 
Union — that he had not heard, during his whole journey, a word 
of compliment to his native country, but that every allusion to it 
was in a sneering, disparaging temper. And why was this the 
case ? Simply because, with a person so utterly rude and ill- 
bred as to advert to such topics, merely for the purpose of making 
insolent comparisons, there was neither necessity nor inclination 
to enlarge on the many admirable qualities of Scotchmen — their 
bravery, their energy of purpose, their intelligence, their honour, 
their patriotism. Just so it must be in America, and in every 
other country, visited by a traveller in the same absurd temper. 
Captain Hall certainly did not behave thus amongst the savages 
of Loo-Chooj whom he represents to us as so amiable and senti- 
mental ; but having been egregiously duped by them, he really 
seems to have settled down into the melancholy conclusion of Sir 
Peter Teazle, when his sentimental friend stood exposed :" ** It's 

a d d bad world we live in, and the fewer we praise the 

better." 

Probably the great matter of surprise to the reader will 
be, that amidst all these heats, he never got into a downright 
quarrel. But he declares, " I must do the Americans the justice 
to say, that they invariably took my remarks in good part," Even 
in Kentucky, whence the English reader would scarcely expect 
such a traveller to escape without, at least, the loss of an eye, hit 
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vision waft not only uninjured, but opened fully upon the me^ifi- 
cent features of that beautiful re^;ion, and the character of its 
frank-spirited and generous people. " The narrow bends or 
reaches also of the inatfuiOcent Oliio, just at this spot, covered 
over with steam boats and rafts^ and fringed with noble forests and 
numberless villas, added greatly to the enchantment of the scenery 
at this most interesthig section of all the backwoods. I need hardly 
say that our letters of introduction soon brought troops of friends 
to our service, who, as in every other part of this hospitable coun- 
try, were anxious to make our stay agreeable and profitable.*' 

In the celebrated *• Memoir'* of Tallevrand, he thus states the 
result of his personal observation : *' Identity of language is a fan- 
damental relation, on whose influence one cannot too deeply 
meditate. This identity, places between the men of England and 
of America a common character, which will make them always 
take to and recognise each other. But an insurmountable barrier is 
raised up beween people of a different language, who cannot utter 
a word without recollecting that they do not belong to the same 
country ; betwixt whom every transmission of thought is an irksome 
labour, and not an enjoyment ; who never come to understand each 
other thoroughly ; and with whom the result of conversation, after 
the fatigue of unavailing efibrts, is to find themselves mutually ridi- 
culous. ** Nor should one be astonished to find this assimilation to* 
wards England in a country, the distinguishing features of whose form 
of Government, whether in the Federal Union, or in the separate 
States are impressed with so strong a resemblance to the great 
lineaments of the English Constitution. Upon what does in- 
dividual liberty rest at this day in America ? Upon the same 
foundation as English Liberty, upon the Habeas Corpus and 
the Trial by Jury. Assist at the Sittings of Congress, and of 
those of the Legislatures of the separate States. Whence are taken 
their quotations, their analogies, their examples ? From the Eng- 
lish Laws — from the customs of Great Britain— from the rules of 
Parliament. Enter into the Courts of Justice, what authorities do 
they ( ite ? The Statutes, the Judgments, the Decisions, of the 
English Courts. Doubtless, if such men have not an inclination 
towards Great Britain, we must renounce all knowledge of the 
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influence of laws upon man, and deny the modifications which he 
receives from all that surrounds him.*' 

Wo will consent to use, on such a suhject, the testimony of 
Lieutenant De Roos ; ** Nothing can be more unfounded than the 
notion which is generally entertained, that a feeling of rancour 
and animosity against England and Englishmen, pervades the 
United KStates." ** Though vilified in our Journals, and ridiculed 
upon our Stage, they will be found, upon nearer inspection, to be 
brave, intelligent, kind-hearted, and unprejudiced ; though im- 
pressed with an ardent,* perhaps an exaggerated, admiration of 
their own country, they speak of others without envy, malignity, 
or detraction.'' '' One introduction is sufilcient to secure to an 
Englishman a general and cordial welcome." " At New York 
the character of an Englishman is a passport, and it was to this 
circumstance that we owed the facility of our entrance and the 
kindness of our reception.'* At a table d*h6te, ** We were, how- 
ever, treated with the greatest civility by the promiscuous party 
who drank the King's health, out of compliment to our nation." 

Mr. Stanley, a Member of Parliament, who recently travelled 
in the United States, held in the House of Commons, the follow- 
ing language. '* So strong were the ties of a common origin that 
an English gentleman travelling in that Great Republic is sure to 
meet with the most hospitable reception, as he well knew by per- 
sonal experience. That great country was proud to acknowledge 
its relationship to England, and to recogn.^bd the love and attach- 
ment it yet felt to the mother country, and would feel for 
ages." 

Would it not, indeed, be most extraordinary, if any such dis- 
paraging sentiment, as Captain Hall represents, should be f^und 
generally to prevail amongst a grave and thoughtful people, when 
all the forms and institutions which concern them most nearly, are 
on their very face of a purely derivative character ? Not a con- 
troversy, in any part of the Union, about an acre of land or a 
barrel of cod-fish, can be settled without asking what has been ' 
said at Westminster Hall, on the principles involved in it. Even 
as to matters touching personal liberty and security, we lately 
saw, that when an English fugitive was violently taken from Savan- 
nah to New York, and there laid hold of by civil process he was 
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discliarged, becaase by the Common Law of EnglaDd which is 
equally in force in Nmv York, the process was tainted by tbo 
impurity of the proceeding, which brought him within its reach. 
Lord Holt had so decided. Captain Ilali was surprised to see a 
bust of Lord £ldon over a bookseller's shop in New York ; and 
on going into the Supreme Court, he says, it was ** curious to hear 
one of the lawyers quote a recent English decision." Now 
does he think it possible, that persons who as jarymen, 
parties, or spectators, have this daily before their eyes — who fiud 
their own property, or that of their neighbours, passing on prin- 
ciples illustrated by Lord Coke, or Lord Raymond, or Lord 
£ldon, or Lord Tenterden — who recently saw Professors for a 
University anxiously sought for in England, even by the proad 
State of Virginia ->are not prone to exaggerate, rather than to 
undervalue the advantages derived by the Mother Country, from 
her greater wealth and her maturer age ? 

Before we proceed to notice the remarks which Captain Hall 
has offered on the subject of the American Government, it may 
be well to advert, for a moment, to the qualifications which ho 
brought with him to the task of criticism. The object of the 
more ambitious part of his book, is to institute a comparison be- 
tween the political and judicial establishments of Great Britain, 
and those of the United States. The extent of his acquaintance 
with the former becomes, of course, an important prehminary 
enquiry. 

It would seem,, from what is dropped in various parts of the 
work, that he was sent to sea at a very early age; so early, in- 
deed, that he represents himself, it is presumed by a figure of 
speech, to have been at no time stationary. ** 1 have been all 
my life at sea, or have been knocking about ^ in various parts of 
the globe, without ever having had leisure to read books written 
professedly on those topics, or even to take steps for making 
myself acquainted with what is the orthodox philosophy concern- 
ing them." He speaks, it is true, of *' a Httle classical know- 
ledge,'' picked up in his "juvenile days,*' but his fear of having 
lost it is expressed in such a way, that we are reminded of Dr. 
Johnson's well known -reply to the young gentleman, who com- 
plained of an actual loss of the same description. Often as h* 
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vannts, in his conversations, of the necessitjr in England of a 
** certain amount of classical knowledge," as the " indispensable 
mark of a gentleman," he forthwith evades an)' further pursuit of 
the subject, or any friendly comparison of notes, by hastily 
adding, ** always excepting, as you very well know, naval cap* 
tains and country squires." In short — taking these circumstances 
in connection with a reference which is made to the seductive 
influence of Robinson Crusoe, in ** luring incorrigible runnagates 
to sea" — it is probable that the expression which he uses, as to 
the early commencement of his rambles, is not very far from 
being literally true. In no other way is it possible to account for 
the utter ignorance which he betrays of some of the most familiar 
principles of the British Constitution, an ignorance of which any 
landsman would surely be ashamed. Thus with regard to the 
King, it is said by Blackstone, (vol. 1. p. 246.) ** The King 
can do no wrong. Which ancient and fundamental maxim^ 
&c." And again (vol. 3. p. 255.) " That the King can do no 
wrong is a necessary and fundamental principle of the English 
Constitution,^* But mark the truly sailor-like style in which 
Captain Hall refers to this *^ necessary and fundamental principle 
of the English Constitution,*' and the foundation on which he sup- 
poses it to rest ! " In England there is a well known sayings 
The King can do no wrong \^ thus resting this great principle on 
the same footing as ** a Cat may look at a King," or any other 
equally ** well known saying,'* touching the regal ofllice. Would 
Captain Hall declare it *' a well known saying*' in England, that 
a member of Parliament cannot be questioned elsewhere for what 
he utters in the House ? Surely not. And the strange ignorance 
be has betrayed, however, it may be palliated by his roving 
Robinson Crusoe habits, cannot well be excused in one who has 
reached a respectable rank in the British Navy. 

With regard to the Judicial establishments of the two countries 
he is perpetually referring, in the language of taunt, to the superior 
firmness of the tenure of ofhce in England. It is plain from every 
word he utters, that he is under a complete delusion as to the real 
state of the fact. In England, the Judges can be removed by a 
bare majority of the legislature, without any form of trial, or even 
an allegation of their having committed any oHence. Paley statei 
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this with his usaal correctness, (Principles of Moral and Political 
Pbilosophj). ** As protection against everv illegal attack upon the 
rights of the sohject bj the servants of the Crown is to be sought 
for from these tribunals, the Judges of the Land become not un- 
frequently the arbitrators between the King and the People, on 
which account they ought to be independent of either; or what is 
the same thing, equally dependent on both; that is» if thej be 
appointed by the one, they should be removable only by the other. 
This was the policy which dictated that memorable improvement 
in our Constitution, by which the Judges, who before the Revo- 
lution held their otTiccs during the pleasure of the King, can now 
be deprived of them onl^ by an address from both Houses of 
Parliament; as the most regular, solemn and authentic way bj 
which the dissatisfaction of the People can be expressed. Mr. 
Hallam in his Constitutional History, (vol. 1. p. 245,) remarks 
" No Judge can be dismissed from ofljce, except in consequence of 
a conviction for some offence, or the address of both Houses of 
Parliament, which is, tantamount to an act of Legislature.^ And 
thus the matter rests at the present day. The same casting vote 
which suffices to pass a law may dismiss the Judge whose inter- 
pretation of it is not acceptable. This is not the case in any part 
of the United States. The Judges of the National Courts cannot 
be reached by address at all. They may defy the President and 
both Houses of Congress. In the States where this English pro- 
vision has been copied, it has been rendered comparatively harm-* 
less by requiring the concurrence of tico-thirds of each branch of 
the Legislature in order to effect the removal. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of illustration, a question to ariso on 
the Emancipation Bill, as it is called of last Session. The most 
strenuous supporters of that Bill, admitted it to be a violation of 
what they designated as the Constitution of 1688. In Mr. PeePs 
speech, less than a year before, he declared ** If the Constitution 
was to be considered to be the King, Lords, and Commons, it 
would be subverting that Constitution to admit Roman Catholics 
to the privileges they soiio]it; it would be an important change in 
the State of the Constitution as established at the Revolution.** 
(Speech in May, 1028.) Lord Tenterden, the Chief Justice of 
the Court of King's Bench, in resisting in the House of Lords, 
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the Bill subseqaently introdoced bjr Mr. Peel himielf, declared 
that ** he looked apon the proposed measure as leading bjr a broad 
and direct road to the overthrow of the Protestant Church." 
(Times, 6 Aprils 1829.) Suppose the Serjeant at Arms should 
thrust back Mr. 0*Connell on his attempting to enter the House 
of Commons, or any other cause arise bringing up the Act« 
Were Lord Tenterden, as a Judge, to use any language of an un« 
satisfactory kind, he might be hurled from his seat by that very 
Legislature, which was induced to pass the Law. In the United 
States, the people have denied themselves this power. Mr. Chief 
Justice Marshall might move intrepidly on, where Lord Chief 
Justice Tenterden must }'ield or be sacrificed. Congress /azr^ 
and equally represents the whole country, yet it has not the power 
of a British Parliament to bring to bear on Judges what Paley 
calls ** the displeasure of the people." 

. It is a subject of curious reflection that until the Constitution of 
1688, or rather until the 13th year of Will. III. Judges were, 
as Paley remarks, the creatures of the Crown. The actual power 
of judicial appointment at present resides in Mr. Peel the Home 
Secretary. He has said that the Constitution of 1688, would be 
subverted by measures which he has since urged through Parlia* 
ment; if so, the King has an unlimited 'power of making and un- 
making Judges. Put that Constitution out of view, and Lord 
Tenterden may be dismissed in the same way as his predecessor 
Lord Coke was, in the time of James the First. 

Captain Hall has sad misgivings, he tells us as to what will be 
our fate, if the Supreme Court should at any time falter in its 
duty, and consent to execute an tmconstitutional law. Now 
there is, of course, no end to the hypotheses which an ingenious 
mind may frame as to the effect of derelictions of duty, by any 
department of a Government. The House of Commons may, as 
Paley remarks, '' put to death the Constitution, by a refusal of the 
annual grants of money to the support of the necessary functions 
of Government." So may the Judiciary commit some suicidal 
act. We have given to our Judges every motive to a high and 
fearless execution of their trust. The oath to support the Consti- 
tution,-*absolute immunity, — and on the other hand, the infamy of 
judicial cowardice. Human precaution can go no further. Bat 
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where are we if all these securities prove ioeffectoal ? Jnst where 
other countries are, which do not entrust to the Jadge, the power of 
canvassing a Legislative Act* What was the history of oor Reyo- 
lution ? Whilst we were a part of the British Empire an attempt 
was made to tax ns in defiance of a Common Law principle. As 
the Courts stood re^dy to enforce these odious measures we were 
driven to arms. Lord Chatham declared us to be in the right 
Mr. Fox has subsequently placed on record his opinion that our 
resistance preserved the integrity of the English Constitution, and 
Parliament itself has recognised the justice of our course by 
a definition of the true colonial principle. Our present position is 
this: — We have placed our Judges in a situation far more inde- 
pendent than the same functionaries enjoy in England. We are 
a patient quiet people, and will submit to a great deal even of what 
we deem injustice, rather than put all these blessings in peril bjr 
violence : But finally, we hold in reserve for intolerable grievances 
what Blackstone describes^ even in England, as the last resort. 

It is the more to be regretted that Captain Hall should have 
exhibited an absurd ignorance on this subject, as he has therebjr 
diminished materially the chance of our profiting by his criticism, 
even when better founded. A foreigner is often struck by errors 
to which the people, amongst whom they exist, are rendered insen- 
sible, and his candid and temperate exposure of them may lead ta 
a reformation, which might have been struggled for in vain, bjr 
those whose motives were more liable to suspicion. Thus he very 
justly denounces the praetice, in a few of the States, of rendering 
the Judges periodically elective — thinking that they are thereby- 
exposed to, at least, a suspicion of servility to the Government 
He thinks that tbe}^ ought to be placed on the same footing with 
the Judges of the United States, and of the larger States. Bat 
unfortunately he has thrown away all his influence as an auxiliary 
by seriously pretending to refer these misguided people, in the 
most triumphant manner, to the case of England, when they are 
too well aware that an evil of the same character exists in that 
country, in a form infinitely more odious and alarming, and on a 
scale altogether stupendous. 

The allusion is, of course, to the High Court of Chancery. 
There is a sum at stake in the litigation of that Court— nay, actually , 
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loclced op awaiting its decisions— eqaal to tbe ralae of the fee* 
simple of the States in question, and all their moveables into the 
bargain— a sum more than safficient to pay off the whole National 
Debt of the United States several times over. Its jarisdiction is 
of the most diffusive character, and it may be said to reach in 
some way, either directly or indirectly, the interests or the sym* 
pathies of every individual in the community. As no Court 
presents so many temptations to indirect practices, so there is no 
one in which they may be so readily veiled. A year's delay ^ to 
obtain which^ might be an object of sufficient importance to war- 
rant an enormous bribe, would scarcely excite even suspicion in a 
Court whose procrastinating temper is proverbial. There is no 
}ury to participate in Its labours, or to check an improper bias ; 
nor do its proceedings possess that kind of papular interest which 
attracts to them the supervision even of the readers of the news-* 
papers. What is the tenure by which this almost boundless power 
over the anxieties and the interests of the Community is held I 
The will of the Minister of the day. His breath can make or un- 
make the Lord Chanoellon A Premier would instantly resign 
if his declared wish for the removal of^this officer should be dis- 
regarded. Such a refusal would be considered as depriving him of 
an authority essential to the discipline of the Cabinet, and to that 
concert and cordiality on which the success of its measures must 
80 greatly depend. When it is recollected that within the brief 
space of nine months, there stood at the head of affairs in Great 
Britain, four different individuals in succession, (Lord Liverpool^ 
Mr. Canning, Lord Goderich, the Duke of Wellington,) it will 
readily be conceded that the Chancellor can never consider him- 
self as altogether safe, since he is liable to be sacrificed, not merely 
to any particular scheme of policy, which he is accused of thwart- 
ing, but even to those impulses of temper, on the one side or the 
other, through which Mr. Huskisson ceased to be a Minister. It 
seems to be universally agreed that Lord Lynd hurst must have 
gone out, as the Attorney ^General did, had he not voted for the 
Belief Bill of Last Session. 

If we look back to the history of this Court we shall see plainly 
what has been the practical consequence of this state of things* 
The mind involuntarily turns to Lord Bacon ; the " greatest 
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Sliest*' of mankind, he became Lord Chancellor only to famish to 
the poet a sad anlithcsis to these epithets. There is no where to 
be found a more mortifying rebuke to the pride of human nature 
than is furnished in witnessing the influence of circumstances over 
a mind so wholly without a parallel in modem times, whether we 
refer to original power and compaiss, or to extent of acquirement^ 
His appointment, as appears by his own letters, was bronght about 
by Buckingham, the favourite of King James. The abject sub* 
jection in which he was held is thus stated by his biographei 
Mallet. ** During the King's absence in Scotland, there kap^ 
pened an affair, otherwise of small importance, but as it lets us 
into the true genius of those times, and serves to shew in what 
miserable subjection the Favourite held all those who were in 
public employments. He was on the point of ruining Sir Francis 
Bacon, the person he had just contributed to raise ; not for any 
error or negligence in their Master's service, but merely for an 
opinion given in a thing that only regarded his ow|i fkmilyf 
Indeed such was his levity, such the insolence of his power, that 
the capricious removal of men from their places became the prime 
distinction of his thirteen years favour, which, as Bishop Hacket 
observes, was like a sweeping flood that at every spring-tide takes 
from one land to cast what it has taken upon another.^' And again* 
^* Nor even thus did he presently regain his credit with Bncking* 
ham ; the family continued to load^ him with reproaches : and he 
remained long under that ayony of heart which an aspiring mem 
must feclf when his power and dignity are at the mercy of a king*i 
minion, young and giddy with his elevation. They were, however, 
reconciled at last, and their friendship, if obsequiousness in one, to 
all the humours of the other, deserves the name of friendship, con^ 
tinned without interruption for some years; while Buckingham 
went on daily to place and displace the great Officers of the 
Crown, as wantonness of fancy, or anger, or interest led him ; to 
recommend or discountenance every private person, who had a suit 
depending in any court just as he was influenced ; to authorise and 
protect every illegal project that could serve most speedily Iq 
eorich himself or his kindred," &c. 

At length his bribery and venality became so flagrant an4 
notorious, that it was found necessary to put him aside. 
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What brought about the dismissal of Lord Clarendon from the 
same high office I We are told that the gravity of his deportment 
*^ struck a very unpleasing awe into a court filled with licentious 
persons of both sexes ;** certain false suggestions were in conse- 
quence got up, which '^ assisted by the solicitations of the ladies 
of pleasure, made such impressions upon the King, that he at last 
gave way and became willing, and even pleased to part both from 
his person and services.'^ (Chalmer's Biographical Dictionary, 
art. Hyde,) Pepys^ Secretary to the Admiralty, in the reign of 
Charles II. thus refers, in his JDiary recently edited by Lord 
Braybrooke, to the same transaction. '* This day, Mr. Pierce, 
the Surgeon was with me ; and tells me how this business of my 
Lord Chancellor's was certainly designed in my Lady Castlemaine's 
chamber; and that when he went from the King on Monday 
morning, she was in bed, (though about twelve o*clock,) and ran 
out in her smock into her aviary, looking into Whitehall Garden ; 
and thither her woman brought her her night-gown ; and stood 
blessing herself at the old man's going away." 

Clarendon's integrity could not be overcome. Had he proved 
weak as Lord Bacon, he would have been drawn into the same 
wretched thraldom to the male or female favourite of the houn 
Influence, wherever lodged, would have been an object of dread ; 
and the power of alarming the anxieties of the Chancellor have 
proved the best perquisite of the King's mistress. A magistrate 
jthns debased would quickly come to understand that he might give 
as much offence by an honest decree as by the gravity of his 
deportment, and even should an exposure ultimately take place, it 
would be impossible to trace the tiint of corruption through the 
vast and complicated business of the Court, much less to redress 
the mischief which had been done. 

Coming into the next century, we find Lord Chancellor the 
Earl of Macclesfield, disgraced for bribery and venality. 

The circumstances which more recently led to the dismissal of 
fjord Camden are thus stated, by the Earl of Chatham, in his 
speech explanatory of the pension granted to that illustrious raagis* 
trate, prior to his appointment as Chancellor. (See Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1770, p. 104.) ** 1 recommended him to be Chanr 
cellor^ his public and private virtues were acknowledged by ail ; 
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ihe^ made his situation more precarious. I could not reasonably 
expect from him tliat he should quit the Chief Justiceship of the 
Common Pleas which he held for life, and put himself in the power 
of those who were not to he trusted to be dismissed from the Chan-- 
eery perhaps the day after his appointment. The public has not 
been deceived by his conduct. My suspicions have heen justified. 
His integrity has made him once more a poor and a private mar^ ; 
he was dismissed for the vote he gave in favour of the right of 
election in the subject." In the same volume page 141, will be 
found *' The Humble Address, Remonstrance and Petition of 
the Electors of the City and Liberty of Westminster, assembled 
in Westminster Hall, the 28th March, 1770," in which they say, 
''By the same secret and unhappy influence to which all our 
grievances have heen originally owing , the redress of those grievances 
has been now prevented ; and the grievances themselves have 
been repeatedly confirmed with this additional circumstance of 
aggravation^ that while the invaders of our rights remain the DireC' 
tors of your Majesty^s Counsels, the defenders of those rights have 
been dismissed from your Majesty's service, Your Majesty having 
been advised by your Ministers, to remove from his employment 
for his vote in Parliament the highest officer of the law, because 
bis principles suited ill with theirs, and his pure distribution of 
justice with their corrupt administration of it in the House of 
Commons." 

The readers' attention will not fail to be arrested by the circum* 
stance, that Lord Chatham deemed it necessary to fortify the 
Chancellor by a pension, on which he might honourably retire. 
The present incumbent is not thus sustained in the fearless dis- 
charge of his duty. To that extent, therefore, he is more anxiously 
dependant on the complacency of the Minister. He may be turned 
back to the bar without any provision whatever, and with all the 
disadvantages attending these Restorations to practice. His family 
may suddenly be deprived of the means of living in affluence and 
splendour. It does not seem to be in human nature that such 
considerations should be without their influence on the question 
of adopting a course acceptable or disagree ble to that stem Chief, 
in whose hands are all the issues of Wealth and Poverty. 

Whilst, therefore, the great Law Officer of England sits at the 
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Council boardy and at the Banquet with the sword suspended over 
his head by a single hair— whilst in the middle of a cause he may 
learn that his judicial functions are at an end— Captain Hall with 
a generous waiver of all selfish considerations thinks only of the 
poor souls on the other side of the Atlantic. 

" Woe, woe for Indianna^ not a whit for me V' 

His sympathies are on a Mission to the Ohio, to awaken people 
there to a sense of their perilous condition, whilst his own brethren 
are left unheeded behind. He dreads lest in the Legislature of 
some one of tlie States composed of men, ** who have come straight 
from the plough, or from behind the counter, from chopping down 
trees, or from the bar/' corruption may be found. He has no 
fear of the abuse of power by an individual. 

But however ignorant Captain Hall may be of the Institutions 
of England, he spurns the idea of not having made himself com- 
pletely master of those of the United States. He declares that 
there is ** less complication in their political systems than in those 
of almost any other country. One or two very obvious principles 
appear, by their own shewing to regulate the whole matter^ and 
these, after a time, are easily understood." The reader may 
wonder how he happens to be betrayed into this eulogium. It is 
only to enable him to vent a sarcasm. ** With the Americans, 
on the contrary, there is always a solemn sort of enigmatical 
assumption of the intricacy and transcendant grandeur of their 
whole system not to be comprehended by weak European minds." 
But no matter; for the sake of the compliment we let the sneer 
pass, and proceed to examine how far he has manifested this fami- 
liar knowledge,when, abandoning mere invective, he has descended 
to particulars. 

We may premise that in our opinion, the whole scheme is so 
readily intelligible that it is very difficult to fall into a mistake. 
Thus Paley in his Moral and Political Philosophy, has given, in a 
few words, a sufficiently distinct view of the functions of the general 
Government. Speaking of the inconvenience of a Democracy in 
a country of great extent, he remarks : " Much of the difficulty 
seems to be done away by the contrivance of a Federal Republic, 
which distributing the country into districts of commodious extent, 
and leaving to each district its internal legislation^ reservet to & 
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convention of tlie States the adjastment of their relative claims ; 
the levying, direction and government of the common force of 
the confederacy ; the making of peace and war ; the entering into 
treaties ; the regulation of foreign commerce ; the equalization of 
duties opon imports, &c/' 

Such then is the simple theory. Amongst those matters of 
** internal legislation," which have no reference to the appropriate 
functions of a general Government, as thus sketched, is that of the 
rule which shall govern the distribution of property, real and per- 
sonal, in cases of intestacy. A power to meddle with such a sub- 
ject would be quite aside from any duty the Federal Head has to 
perform, and it has been accordingly reserved to the several 
States. What then, will the reader think of Captain Hall's sue* 
cess in mastering the '' one or two very obvious principles which 
regulate the whole matter," when in speaking of Mr. Jefferson's 
elevation to the Presidency in the year 1801, he indulges in the 
following strain, (vol. 2. p. 317.) ** Mr. Jefferson succeeded, and 
as he was himself devoted to the cans of Democracy, it made 
great strides under the hearty encouragement of his eight years 
administration. The Laxo of Primogeniture was abolished, and 
various other acts passed, all tending the eame way,^' 

May we not ask if it be not almost too severe a trial of our 
patience, to be obliged to notice such trash ? The Law of Primo- 
geniture! The reader must be aware that Congress and the 
President, had no more control over such a subject, than had 
(^aptain Hall himself. It was entirely out of their sphere of 
action. And yet we have a strain of invective running tbrough 
these volumes at an alledged series of acts, tending to pervert the 
original character of the Government, and evidencing a wish to 
see every thing prostrated before that ** popular deluge which 
threatens to obliterate so much, that, in jormer days, was consi- 
dered great and good in their country." How must every Briton 
blush to find an Ofiicer of his Country circulating a statement 
not only unfounded, but quite preposterous— for the reason already 
given, that had Mr. Jefferson's temper been ever so levelling, both he 
and Congress, were utterly powerless to effect any such change I 

The present may perhaps be, as fit a place as any other to 
Dotics the remarks which are profusely scattered through these 
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volumes on lUis subject of the distribution of property iti cases of 
intestacy. 

We have thought that the greatest sum of happiness is most 
likely to be attained, not by the accumulation of unwieldy wealth 
in the hands of a few, but by the diffusion, as far as possible, 
of the comforts and enjoyments of life, so far as that object can be 
attained under the operation of a steady system of laws, and 
with the complete security of property- The rule of primoge- 
niture seems to be at variance with this theory. It is true, tbo 
disproportioned fortunes to which it leads, might not always prove 
either pernicious or useless ; and instances may be pointed out, 
in our own country, of the graceful and advantageous employ- 
ment of that superfluity which circumstances had placed at the 
disposal of enlightened and public spirited individuals. But it has 
pleased us, on the whole, to think that the absence of a few munifl- 
cent patrons of the Fine Arts^ is sufliciently compensated by a 
state of things which, whilst it is calculated to cherish sentiments 
appropriate to our Institutions, places within the reach of every one 
the means of education, and of an honourable and independent 
subsistence. Captain Hall professes a feeling of reverence for 
the memory of Dr. Franklin, '* dear old Franklin,*' as he is affec- 
tionately styled. We might have hoped that an admirer so earnest* 
and doubtless so sincere, would not have over-looked an opinion 
which that philosopher and patriot, has repeatedly inculcated on 
us, and which he thus declares in a letter to Granville Sharp 
in the year 1780. 

•' I am perfectly of your opinion, with respect to the salutary 
law of Gavelkind, and hope it may in time be established through- 
out America. In six of the States already^ the lands of intestates 
are divided equally among the children, if all girls ; but there is a 
double share given to the eldest son, for which I see no more 
reason than in giving such share to the eldest daughter; and 
think there should be no such distinction. '^ 

And again in his remarks to emigrants, in July, 1734^ he says : 
" It is irather a general, happy, mediocrity that prevails. There 
are few great proprietors of the soil, and few tenants ; most people 
cultivate their own lands, or follow some handicraft or merchan- 
dise; very few rich enough to liire idly upon their rents or in*' 

F 
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comes, or to pay the high prices given in Earopo for paintings^ 
statues, and the other works of art/' 

Now it unfortunately happens, that Captain Hal), though he is 
found, at one place, quoting with seeming enthusiasm, ** Sweet 
Auburn," yet appears to have looked round with disgust, becaase 
he discovered none of those appearances which the poet regards 
as symptoms of a decaying land. 

" But verging to decline its splendours rise 
Its vistas strike its palaces surprise, 
While scourged by Famine from the smiling landj 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band.'' 

*' the man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 
Space for his lake, his parks extended bounds, 
Space for his houses, equipage, and hounds/* 

It is for these things that Captain Hall is heard to sigh, and he^ 
turns with contempt from the substantial blessings which he saw 
every where around him. 

** The lands,'' he sa^s, *' on the left bank of the Hudson, for a 
considerable distance above New York, were formerly held by 
great proprietors, and chiefly by the Livingstone family ; but the 
abolition of entails, and the repeal of the law of primogeniture, 
has already broken it down into small portions. Our host, at the 
time of our visit, possessed only a third of the property held by 
his immediate predecessor, while the Manor of Livingstone, an 
extensive and fertile district farther up the river, formerly owned 
by one person, is now divided into forty or fifty parcels, belonging 
to as many diflerent proprietors ; so that where half a dozen land<- 
lords once lived, as many hundreds may now be counted. And 
as these now possessors clear away and cultivate the soil at a great 
rate, the population goes on swelling rapidly, though we were 
told not by any means so fast as it does in the wild regions of the 
west. This comparative tardiness may possibly be caused by 
some lingerings of the old aristocratical feeling ; though it is mixed 
up curiously enough with the modem ideas of the equal division of 
property, the universality of electoral suflrage, equality of popular 
rights and privileges, and all the other trans-atlantie devices for the 
iraprovement of society. 
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** By law, indeed, any man in America, may leave his property 
to whom he pleases, or he may even entail it, exactly as in Eng- 
land, npon persons living at the time ; yet the general sentiment 
of the pnhlic is so decidedly against such unequal distributions, 
that in practice such a thing very rarely, if ever, takes place. 
Consequently there is no check to this detonating procesi, which 
is rapidly reducing that portion of the country to the same level 
in respect to property, with those recently settled districts where 
entails and the right of primogeniture never did exist, and are 
hardly known even by name ; or if spoken of at all, it is with the 
utmost contempt and horror." Elsewhere he again adverts to the 
evils which have arisen ^* since the law of primogeniture, and the 
practice of entails were swept away by the tide of modern im^ 
provement, as it is called. From these and other causes the accu- 
mulation of large properties has been entirely prevented, even in 
that State where the value of these unequal divisions of property 
is certainly better known than any where else in the country (Vir- 
ginia). Unfortunately this conviction is confined to the minority,'' 
(vol. 3. p. 80.) And again we have a lamentation over that more 
equal division of property, which has been caused by what Captain 
Hall is pleased to call ** the blighting tempest of Democracy." 

At the haaard of appearing very pvesutnptuous, we must ven-r 
ture to dissent from his opinion, that the abolition of primogeni* 
ture is a modem American improvement. The troth is, that the 
establishment of that practice in England is a badge of subjection 
to the Norman Conqueror, as will be found on looking into the 
matter a little more closely. De Lolme in his work on the English 
Constitution, speaks of " fragments of the ancient Saxon Laws, 
escaped from the disaster of the Conquest, such as that called 
Gavelkind in Kent, by which lands are divided equally between 
the sons." Blackstone in his Commentaries, (vol. 2. p. 84,) says, 
** A pregnant proof that these liberties of socage tenure were 
fragments of Saxon Liberty. The nature of the tenure of 
Gavelkind affords us a still stronger arg9meQt It is universally 
known what struggles the Kentish men made to preserve their 
ancient liberties, and with how much success these struggles were 
attended. And as it is principally here that we meet with the 
custom of gavelkind, (though it was, and is to bo found in some 
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other part* of the kingdom), we maj fairly conclade that thiB wbm 
a part of those liberties ; agreeably to Mr, Seidell's opinion, that 
Gavelkind before the Norman Conquest was the general custom 
of the realm," Selden*s words aro^ *' Cantianis solam integra et 
inviolata remansit/' Blackstone farther remarks, p. 214. '* The 
Greeks, the Romans, the Britons, the Saxons, and even originally 
the feudists divided the lauds equally ; some among all the chil- 
dren at large, some among the males only.'' For military par« 
poses primogenitare tvas introduced, *' And in this coiidition the 
feudal Constitution was established in England, by William the 
Conqueror." (ib.) 

One of the oldest and most esteemed writers on the Lawis of 
England, Lambarde, in a work called *^ A Perambulation of 
Kent, containing the Description, Hystorie and Customs of that 
Shyre,,. written in the year 1570," after describing the division 
into Shires, by Alfred the Great, remarks, ** In this plight, there- 
fore, both this Shy re of Kent, and all the residue of the Shyres of 
tlus Realm were fo,und, when William tlie Duke of Normandie 
invaded this Rcalme ; at whose hands the Commonality of Kent 
obtained, with great honour, the continuation of their ancient 
usages, notwithstanding that the whole Realme besides suffered 
alteration and change." He adds, " I gather from Cornelius 
Tacitus and others, that the Ancient Germans, (whose olTspring 
we be), sufTered their lands to descende not to the eldest Sonne 
alone, but to the whole number of their male children, and £ findi 
in the 57th chapter of Canutus' lawe (a King of the Realme 
before the Conquest,) that after the death of the father, his heira 
fhould divide both his goods and his lands amongst them." Re« 
ferring more particularly to Kent, he says, *' Neither be they 
heere so much bounden to the Genlrie by Copyhold, or custyniarie 
tenures as the inhabitants of the Western counties of the Realmeb 
' be, nor at all indangered by the feeble holde of tenant-right, 
(which is but a discent of a tenancie at will,) as the commoa 
people in the Northern parts be ; for copyhold tenure is rare in 
Kent, and tenant-right not heard of at all : but in place of these 
the custom of Gavelkind prevailing every where, in manner, erery 
man is a Freeholder, and hath some part of his own to live upon. 
And in this their estate they please themselves and joy c&cccd- 
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Higly, insomuch as a man may Bade sundry Yeomen, (although 
otherwise for wealth comparable with many of the gentle sort) 
that will not yet for all that change their condition, nor desire to 
he apparailed with the title of Gentrie. Neither is this any cause 
of disdain, or of alienation of the good minds of the one sort front 
the other, for no where else in all the realme is the common people 
more willingly governed. To be short, they be most commonly 
civil, just and bountiful, so that the estate of the Old Franklins 
and Yeomen of England, either yet liveth in Kent, or else it is 
quite dead, and departed out of the realme for altogether." 

Thus matters stood in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In tho 
introduction to Mr. Hasted's magnificent work. The History of 
Kent, in four quarto volumes, the publication of which, was begun 
in 1778, and ended in 1799, we find the following remarks. '* From 
the freedom of its tenures and customs the lands throughout the 
oounty are shared by almost every housekeeper in it / by which 
means the great are' restrained from possessing such a vast extent 
of dominions as might prompt them to exercise tyranny over their 
inferiors; and every one's possessions being intermixed, there 
arises an unavoidable chain of interests between them, which 
entitles both one and the other to mutual obligations and civilities. 
In this county there are very ievr, if any, such scenes of misery 
and wretchedness to be seen amongst the poor, as there are in 
many parts of England. Instead of which, a comfortable sub- 
sistence and cheerful content is found in most of the meanest cot- 
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On the subject of Entails, we must refer our tourist to the 
second volume of Blackstone, p. 116. 

" Thus much for the nature of Estate Tail, the establishment of 
which family law (as it is properly styled by Pigott), occasioned 
inGnite difficulties and disputes. Children grew disobedient when 
they knew they could not be set aside ; farmers were ousted of thei 
leases made by tenants in tail ; for if such leases had been valid^ 
then, under colour of long leases, the issue might have been vir- 
tually disinherited : creditors were defrauded of their debts, for if 
a tenant in tail could have changed his estate with this payment, he 
might also have defeated his issue by mortgaging it for as much as 
it was worth/* Sec. " So that they were justly branded as the 
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sonrce of new contentions, and mischiefs nnknown to the Common 
Law ; and almost universally considered as the common grievance 
of the realm* But as the nobility were always fond of this statnte 
because it preserved their family estates from forfeiture, there was 
little hope of procuring a repeal by the legislature ; and, therefore, 
by the contrivance of an active and politic prince, a method was 
devised to evade it." 

As the Captain's rambling habits have probably kept him in 
ignorance of what is going on in his own country, we would in*' 
vite his attention to the first and second Reports of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons '< on the subject of Scotch 
Entails,*' published in 1828. If these very admirable productions 
should be too volumnious for his perusal, he may be obliged to us 
for the following extract, from a review of them and other pnbli- 
cations, on the same subject, in the Scot's Law Chronicle, for May 
1829, page xi. ** Since the Act 1685, intituled, * An Act con<r 
cerning tailzies,' was passed there never was a measure of greater 
importance to the people of Scotland brought under the considera- 
tion of Parliament, and from the titles of the publications pre«p 
fixed to this article, it will be observed, the subject has occupied 
much attention, and been very generally considered in Scotland. 
To Mr. Kennedy and the Select Committee of the House of Com<i 
mens, the people of Scotland owe a debt of gratitude. The two 
Reports contain such a body of evidence, that it cannot be shaken 
by ignorance^ .prejudice, or. the ill digested views or apprehensions 
unfounded, as we have no doubt, of interested individuals. 
1 " The evils of entails being now completely proved, it is impossi- 
ble to doubt that the legislature must provide a speedy remedy,, 
both for the interest of heirs of entail, and the public at large. 
In the bill originally introduced into Parliament, by Mr. Kennedy, 
it was proposed to allow the nobility of England and Scotland to 
continue to entail to a certain extent. This, if we recollect right, 
Mr. Kennedy stated in his place, was meant as a matter of expe- 
diency, in order to promote the success of the bill in the House 
of Peers. It had occurred to almost every person who had con- 
sidered the evils arising from entails, that the only obstacle which 
might prevent Parliament from remedying them, would be found 
in the prejudices of the nobility, the only class supposed to be 
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hostile to any change of the law of entail, as the preservation of 
their families was imagined to depend on entails. Mr. Sand ford v 
in his evidence, says he heard it stated that * an opinion was en- 
tertained by a high authority, that if the majorat was allowed, a 
bill for the modification of entails would be permitted/ 

^* If the power of thus entailing had been allowed to the English, 
Irish, and Scots nobility, it is too obvious to admit of doubt, that 
the whole unentailed land in Scotland might soon have been pur- 
chased up by them, and placed under the fetters of strict entail 
by which Scotland^ like Ireland, wovld have been cursed with all 
the evils of absentee proprietors. The evidence on this point has 
been thoroughly sifted by the Select Committee, and is so over- 
whelming, that it is impossible to persevere longer in the clause 
allowing the nobility the exclusive power of entailing to a greater 
extent than other landed proprietors. Several noblemen were 
examined by the Committee, and they, to their honour and credit, 
disclaim any wish to obtain for the nobility such an invidious dis- 
tinction. The evils of entails have, in fact, been fully as much felt 
by the nobility as any other class of entailed proprietors* We are 
glad, therefore, to observe, from the resolutions of the Select Com- 
mittee, the clause in favour of the nobility is completely abandoned. 

'* By the evidence in the two Reports of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, it b conclusively proved. 

" 1. That the Act of 10th Geo. III., c. 61, giving power to 
burden estates to the extent of four years' rent for improvements 
on entailed estates, has been productive of little or no benefit. 

•• 2. That Lord Aberdeen's Act, 6th Geo. IV., c. 87, by which 
heirs of entail may grant provisions to younger children, and bur- 
den the estate to an amount not exceeding three years' rent, and 
an annuity to their wives, to an extent not exceeding one-third part 
of the rents, may lead to the embarrassment of heirs of entail. 

** 3. That the combined effect of these Acts is to burden the 
entailed estate to the extent of nine year's rent, or one-third of 
the fee-simple value of the entire estate, by which the heir may 
be deprived of two-thirds of the rents, in order to liquidate the 
charges so authorised to be imposed, subject to the burden of col- 
lecting the rents, and managing the whole estate. 

*' 4. That entailed proprietors are also liable to contribute to the 
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expense of tarnpike roads, canals, building and repairing cfaorches^ 
and other public improvements. 

** 5. That the evils of entails are the exclusion of so much laod 
from commerce, the defrauding of shopkeepers and others 'who 
give credit to heirs of entail in possession, for which the former 
cannot obtain heritable security, nor attach the estate, and that 
heirs of entail not having the power of sale or burdening the estate 
for borrowed money, cannot obtain the means either to make tm^ 
provements, or pay debts and family provisions.** 

These considerations will, it is hoped, have due weight with the 
people of America before they yield to Captain Hall's suggestion, 
and abandon a system which has grown up under the sanction of 
the founders of the Republic. -. 

I'hus much for our tourist's familiarity with the functions of the 
Executive Department of the Government. His criticism on the 
Legislature is principally drawn from a Debate, part of which he 
witnessed, in the Senate of the United States, relative to a propo- 
sition to abolish Imprisonment for Debt. This subject must, every 
where, supply abundant materials for controversy ; but in order to 
understand some of its peculiar bearings, on this occasion, a brief 
explanation may be necessary : — From the scheme of government 
which has already been adverted to, it may be supposed that the 
judicial power of the Federal Head bears a close analogy to its 
political functions. The primary purpose was to create a tribunal 
to which the government might itself resort, without exposure, to' 
the jealousies of the Local Courts. Whilst, however, this object 
was duly attended to, the framers of the Constitution enlarged their 
view to a provision for other cases, in which it was apprehended' 
that a narrowness of feeling might interfere with the pure and un- 
suspected administration of justice. Hence is found a clause 
giving to the National Courts, jurisdiction over cases affecting am- 
bassadors, &c., anid, without gouig into needless detail, it may be 
stated, that to e^ery alien was secured the privilege of suing, and 
of being sued, in these Courts, ll is not obligatory on him to do 
this. He may sue there, or in the i^tato Courts, and if sued in a 
State Court, he may either remove the case into the National 
Court, or waive his privilege. The option is with him ; his anta« 
gohist has ^o such option. 
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It is to bo understood that the National Courts do not administer 
a (IKTerent law from that of the States in which they are held. 
They are bound by that law. The object in view is to secure an 
impartial administration of it, through judges who do not derive 
their appointment from the State, and who are presumed to be com- 
paratively free from local sympathy or prejudice. A recurrence 
to the theory under which, as the judge is aware, this duty de- 
volves on him> must hare a tendency to render him peculiarly 
solicitous that the provision should not, in his person, be unavailing 
to secure the strictest impartiality* As this is a peculiar and very 
amiable feature in our jurisprudence* it is not regretled that a fair 
opportunity has been afforded of adverting to it. But although 
the laws of the several States furnish ** rules of decision*' for the 
National Courts, a distinction may^ and frequently does, exist as 
to the moans of enforcing a judgment when obtained. The Act 
of Congress of 1780, by which the National Courts are esta- 
blished, declares that their process shall be the same as that then 
used in the respective State Courts. After this adoption, how- 
ever» it was not liable to fluctuate with any change which might 
subsequently take place in any of the States. It could be modi- 
fied only by an Act of Congress. Thus, wherever the right of 
taking the debtor's body existed in 1789, the right remained to 
the creditors, suing in the National Courts, although, intermediately 
the local legislatures had taken away this power altogether from 
their own Courts, or had fettered the exercise of it. 
< It will be readily understood how important this distinction has, 
in many cases, proved to a foreign creditor, placing him as it does, 
beyond the reach of any of those expedients to which a State 
Legislature may be driven, at moments of great pressure, in order 
to reheve the embarrassed debtor. 

On the proposition, then, to abolish Imprisonment for Debt, it is 
obvious that many of the arguments, on both sides, would have a 
reference to this peculiar state of things. Congress could not re* 
gulate the process of State Courts, so that in many of them the 
power over the body would remain. Thus then, after foreigners 
had been allured into the National Court by the avowed pohcy of 
IheConstitution— after having shrunk from the State Courts on a 
suspicion inspired bj that instmment—they \Vould find themselves 

G 
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disarmed of a power, wbich, in controversies between citizen and 
citizen, was seen in many cases to be the only effeclnal method of 
extracting the latent resources of a debtor. That snch considerations 
onght to be decisive is not pretended ; that they woald find their 
way into the discussion must be obvious. Now, it is in reference 
to this debate, that Captain Hall has formed his opinion as to 
the tedious, wire-drawn character of our legislative proceed- 
ings. " On many a subsequent dat/, when 1 visited the Senate, 
I found this old thread-bare, six years subject, still under diseas- 
sion, without its even appearing to advance one'tnch.'* And after 
a great deal of sneering, he drops, by mere chance, the following 
remark. ** The object of the measure, if / understood it properljf, 
was to limit the operation of the principle to cases falling under 
the jurisdiction of the United States Courts, and was not meant 
to apply to those of the particular States/' Now we put it to the 
reader, whether it is possible that such language could fail from 
one who had listened attentively to the debate, or who was at all 
acquainted with our simple theory of government? He is ia 
doubt whether Congress '' meant'* to abolish Imprisonment for 
Debt, so far as depended on the process of the State Courts* 
Could he have been aware of its total want of power to do so ? 
The doubtful manner in which he speaks of the '' object'* of tho 
bill, shews that he could not have comprehended the bearings of 
the subject. Thus, then, has the Senate of the United States 
been condemned ! Our impatient Captain just pops in for a mi- 
nute or two — seats himself with " an air of intelligent and critical 
importance,'' like his countryman, Andrew Fairservice, at the 
Minster, in Glasgow—subjects every thing to a rapid analysis — is 
wearied —hastens somewhere else— and when he returns and finds 
the same '* thread-bare" subject under consideration, expresses 
himself very much like a servant at one of our colleges who, 
stepping in and out during a demonstration in Euclid, wondered 
that such large boys were still at their A B's and C D's. 

Passing from tho general Government, Captain Hall proceeds 
to subject the several States to his rebuke, and he selects Pennsyl- 
vania, *• because it is eminently democratic, and has been called^ 
par excellence, the keystone of tho Republican arch." 

In this unhappy Commonwealth he was particularly shocked at 
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a discovery in reference to judicial proceediDgs, which be an- 
nounces in the following terms : — 

" The law renders it iraperative on the Judge to charge the Jury, on 
uny points of law ^hich either party may require. Sometimes each 
party will insist upon the Judge charging the Jury upon twenty or thirty 
points. Then exceptions to the charge follow^ and thus an endless source 
of delay and fresh lidgation is opened up^*^ 

He might have learned, by consulting any Englisli lawyer, or 
looking into BlaQksione, that the right of excepting to the 
opinion of a Court on points fairly arising out of the case, 
exists in England, just as it does in Pennsylvania. Such a right 
is, indeed, manifestly indispensable to enable a party to take the 
opinion of a higher tribunal. To say that counsel have a right to 
demand the opinion of the Court on '* any" point, is plainly 
absurd, as a defendant, anxious for delay, m%ht require the whole 
of Blackstone's Commentaries to be gone through. The limit is 
the obvious one of questions pertinent to the issue, and it is not 
only the right, but the duty of the judge, to refuse to notice what- 
ever is irrevalent — the ground of such refusal, being, however, 
open to review. The multiplication of m a /eriaZ points must always 
depend on the learning and ingenuity of the counseL 

The only difierence in this respect, in tbe two countries, is the 
following. By 4he law of Pennsylvania, a party may either 
resort to a bill ^f exceptions, on particular points, or he may 
require that tbe opinion of the Court shall be reduced to writing, 
and filed of record. Where it is apprehended that the judge may, 
on more mature reflection, be inclined to doubt the accuracy of what 
has fallen from him, and to soften or disguise its force, this power 
in the bands of counsel is a very useful one. 

It happens, indeed, singularly enough, that the Tery first proceed- 
uigs which we witnessed at Westminster Hall, placed in a very 
strong point of view, the advantage of enabling counsel thus to guard 
the interests of their clients. It was a motion for a new trial, in 
a case which bad been tried before the Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas, relative to two barges, of no great value. 
There is a report of what took place, in the Times, of 22nd No- 
vember, 1828. The Court bad intimated an opinion that the rule 
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should be made absolute, or as the reporter, more correctly, ropre- 
scnls the scene ^* eiideavoured to persuade (he learned Serjeant lo 
forbear from opposing the rule." What subsequently occurred is 
t^^us taken, verbatim, from the Times, and we can vouch for llio 
accuracy of the report. 

** Mr. Serjeant Wilde repeated his wish to go on with the case now, but 
added, that if their Lordships had read the evidence of the witnesses, 
and had already come to a conclusion upon the case, which they thought 
could not be altered by argument, he would of course abstain from 
entering into any, but at the same tiine he confessed, that he thought, 
if the court would listen to what he really^e/f it is duty to urge injustice 
to his client, they would be of opinion thai the Verdict was correct, and 
ought not to be disturbed. 

Mr. Justice Park. After what you have now said, I for one, desire 
that you will go ou. 

The other Judges. Go on. 

The Learned Serjeant then proceeded in his argument, in the course of 
which he was^re^t/en^/^ interrupted by the cour^, who appeared dissatisfied 
by his apparent obstinacy. Before he concluded, he stated, that the 
Lord Chief Justice had left the case to the jury as a fraudulent pre- 
ference, 

2'Ae Lord Chief Justice* Brother Wilde, be correct in your statement. 
You have already said several times, that it was left as a fraudulent pre* 
ference ; J have, as often said, that I left it as a fraudulent transfer. 

Mr. Serjeant Wild^. My Lord 1 must repeat that it was left as a frau- 
dulent preference. 

The Lord Chief Justice. I have already stated to you, what my recol- 
lection is upon the subyect, and as that recollection is confirmed by the 
statement on the other side, Isr/^/^/at/i/y, when you assert that it was 
left as a fraudulent preference, I don^t believe it, 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde. That is undoubtedly a strong expression, my 
Lord; and as your Lofdship has been pleased to state your recollection 
of what occurred so decidedly, T, of course, am bound to yield to it; hut I 
challenge any one of the learned gentlemen, to state, either from note, or 
their own memory, that the-case was left as a fraudulent transfer. Let 
them say that it was so if they dar^> and take the disgrace that would fall 
upon them for the assertion. 

The other Judges here interfered to conciliate, and expressed an opinion 
that the learned Serjeant was acting and speaking with greater warmth 
than became him. 

JH/', Serjeant Wilde. My Lords, I should be very sorry to conduct 
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mybclf wiili such warmth, as to be offensive to the court, but when I 
am told by my Lord Chief Justice that he does not believe me, I confess it 
is an expression which I cannot submit to, and must repel. 

The court af^ain interposed, when the learned serjeant said, he thought 
he had said nothing which could be interpreted into disrespect to the 
bench. 

Their Lordships, however, were of a contrary opinion, and said, that 
they certainly thought he made use of expressions which were exceedingly 
offensive to the bench, and which they did not doubt the learned serjeant 
would have abstained from uttering in a cooler moment. 

The Lord Chief Justice said, that he certainly thought the learned 
serjeant had behaved very disrespectfully to him, for he had said, that he 
(the Chief Justice) in his charge had suppressed facts which were favour- 
able to his client^ and that he had made strong comments in favour of 
the defendant This he repeated, he felt personally offensive to himself, 
as it conveyed an imputation of a most serious nature against a Judge. 
He wished that the learned serjeant vvould address the same language 
to him, sitting on that bench, that would be used between gentleman and 
gentleman in a private room. On the contrary^ he had this day addressed 
language to him which might, perhaps, be used in the company which the 
learned serjeant frequented^ but which he begged to add, was unknown in 
the society in which he (the Chief Justice) moved. 

Mr. Serjeant WUdcy denied that he had made use of the word " sup- 
press,*' and repeated his conviction that he had said nothing disrespectful 
to the bench, or that might not have been uttered in any society whatever, 
Mr Justice Gaselee said, he was sorry to say that he really did think 
the conduct of the learned serjeant had been disrespectful. He had 
challenged the learned gentleman on the other side to contradict, &c. &c. 
The Lord Chief Justice then said, if the learned serjeant had not made 
use of the precise word ** suppress," he had at least made use of others, 
by which the same inference would be drawn. His Lordship then re- 
quested the counsel for the defendants to say, whether the case had not 
been left as a fraudulent transfer. 

Mr. Serjeant Cross said, that it certainly appeared »o, by the note of the 
learned gentleman, who was with him in the cause. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde insisted, that although the word " transfer," might 
have been used, that it was followed by others, by which the question of 
preference was fully put to the jury. 

Tl*c Lord Chief Justice again asserted, that he had not left that ques- 
tion to the jury, and after some further observations from the other 
judges, who once more interfered to conciliate, the matter was dropped, 
and the learned bcrjcaut then procpcdccl in his argument. 
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Mr, Serjeant Andrews, followed on the same side. 

Mr, Serjeant Cross was about to reply, but was prevented by 

Mr, Justice Fork, who said, that the court thought it unnecessary to 
hear him, as it had already determined that the rule should be made 
absolute upon payment of costs. 

Mr, Serjeant Cross begged, &c. 

Mr Justice Park said, &c. 

Mr. Serjeant Cross, however, repeated his entreaty, to be allowed to 
address the court, and after some further contention he was allowed to 
proceed. The learned serjeant then went into a long speech, in which 
he complained, that Mr. Serjeant "Wilde at the trial, had made use of 
expressions for the purposes of withdrawing the confidence of the jury 
from the opinion of the Lord Chief Justice," &c. 

Seeing the pugnacious Serjeant Wilde preparing again to start 
to Lis feet, wc left the Court. It is obvious that the whole of this 
abominable waste of time, and disgraceful wrangling, would have 
been avoided if a written note gf the charge had been filed at the 
time, for the inspection of the counsel. No one could then doubt 
whether the judge had left the case to the jury, as a fraudulent 
transfer or a fraudulent preference. 

It will have been seen that the judges considered the serjeant 
as " acting'* and speaking with greater warmth than became him. 
The report contains no account of the " acting," but most cer- 
tainly Mr.Wilde fully made out his claim to what the great master 
of oratory considered the sum of the art. 

We could not, for our lives, perceive any of that magical influence 
ivhich Captain Hall attributes to the cumbrous appendages worn 
by the English judges. At p. 34 of his first volume, he shakes his 
Lead in a very foreboding manner, after having visited one of the 
Courts in New York. " The absence of the wigs and gowns took 
away much more from their dignity than I bad previously supposed 
possible. Perhaps I was the more struck with this omission, as it 
was the first thing 1 saw which made me distrust ^^' &c, &c. Had 
he witnessed the foregoing scene in Westminster Hall, his faith 
might have been shaken. In the very torrent, tempest, and, as I 
may say, whirlwind of their passion, these wigs begat no temper- 
ance to give it smoothness, but rather shewed like the white caps 
of the agitated billows *' curling their monstrous heads." One 
almost felt ularmed at the facility with which they might be con- 
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verted into missiles (furor arma iniaistrat)i and tecognised M the 
wisdom of the precaution adopted at some of the lower Irish 
taverns, of chaioing up the poker. 

What would Captain Hall have written ahout such a scene had 
be witnessed it, in any part of the backwoods of America? 

It is unnecessary to inform the English reader that *' Brother 
Wilde" is a respectable member of the. profession^ and that his 
being twitted by the Lord Chief Justice about the low company 
he kept* was probably a mere form of sarcasm, having no well 
founded reference to his habits or associations. 

Having adverted to the subject of wigs, we cannot forbear 
directing Captain Hall's attetition to the following heretical pas- 
sage in the Edinburgh Law Chronicle, for November 1829. 

"It is said, that soon after Mr. Jeffrey's elevation to the deanship, a 
friend went np to him and wished him Joy, ** I am much obliged to you," 
was the reply, "and I hope it apt// come, but at present (applying his hand 
to his wig to ease his head a little,) I am very miserable.*' We desire to 
be thankful for tzco things, first, that the Dean of the Advocates of the 
College of Justice was so miserable, as he was under all the bar-wigs that 
have yet been tried on him ; and secondly, that his Honour retained 
courage and fortitude enough to express his misery, and to doff them 
all. We have no tonsura clericalis now to hide; why then act as if we 
had r' 

This in Edinburgh under the very eyes of Captain Hall I 
He informs us, further, in reference to the judicial establish- 
ment of this State; ^' I was greatly surprised to hear that in 
Pennsylvania alone, there are upwards of one hundred judges 
who preside on the bench." He adds : '* It is a curious feature 
in the American Judicial System that in many of the States — 
Pennsylvania amongst others— *the bench is composed of one 
judge, who is a lawyer, and of two others, who are not lawyers, 
ealled associate judges. These men are selected from the county 
in which they reside and hold their court. They are generally 
farmers— not, however, like the English gentleman-farmer, for 
such characters do not exist, and cannot exist, in any part of the 
United States — they are men who follow the plough. They 
seldom, as I am informed, sa^ a word on the bench. This sin- 
gular custom has been adopted, because the people thought it 
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necessiary there glioulc) be two persons taken from among them- 
selves to control the President^ or Law Judge." 

A word in the first place as to these associafes, who are by 
Captain Ball properly distinguished from him who presides, or as 
he is correctly denominated the President, Their proper office 
is not, as he supposes, to control the President, but to aid in the 
administration of justice. It must have occurred to every one 
who has witnessed the proceedings of Courts to lament the con- 
stant want, on the part of the bench, of that knowledge of the 
ordinary business and affairs of life, which is so rarely found 
amongst those who have devoted themselves to the studies appro- 
priate to the legal profession. Hence* there seems to be no great 
harm, at least, in having on the bench by the side of the " Law 
Judge,*' two individuals of respectability, whose pursuits in life, 
render them familiar with the transactions involved in the great 
mass of the business which comes before the court* Practically, 
it secures, as it were, two jurymen of known character, and whose 
responsibility does not disappear with the trial. On all questions 
of fact, and particularly in the exercise of the Court's discretion in 
granting new trials, the utility of such advisers must be apparent. 
That they were not intended to loosen the rules of law is clear, 
from one simple circumstance. Should they interfere actively^ 
instead of communicating their advice to the presiding judge, the 
opinion which they pronounce can be reviewed by a writ of error 
to the Supreme Court, composed exclusively of lawyers. Nor 
can they evade responsibility. When in the absence of the Presi- 
dent, the associates tried a petty case, and told the jury that it 
was impossible for them to pass on the questions of law which 
bad been raised, this was held to be error. If they interfere jadt- 
cially, it must be in such a way, that the party complaining may 
have their mistakes in point of law corrected. That they '' seldom 
say a word on the bench," is a proof that in practice they have the 
good sense not to go beyond their appropriate functions in the 

systenu 

But our object is not so much to defend the system as to notice 
a mistake, in point of fact, on the part of Captain Hall It will 
have been seen that he readily seized the distinction between the 
presiding and the associate judges, and ho couples the communi- 
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oation of that feet* with the assertion that in Pennsylvania Iherd 
arc *' npwards of a hundred Judges who />rtf«V/e on the bench.** 
Tbat wliioh Captain Hall urges, in the way of disparagement, only 
in small pica, assumes a more malignant type in the Quarterly 
Review, and there shoots upon the eye, in italics (No. for Novem- 
ber 1«20, p. 35.) Now the simple fact is, that the State is divided 
into thirteen judicial districts, and to each of these is assigned a 
president judge. From their decisions a writ of error lies to the 
Supreme Court, the number of whose judges has recently been 
increased from three to Jive. In the city of Philadelphia there 
is an auxiliary court of civil jurisdiction, having three judges, and 
in Lancaster, a similar court, having one. Thus the whole strength 
of l!ie judicial corps is twenty-two. The remaining seventy- 
eight derive their appointment entirely from Captain Hall. 

Let it be remembered that these functionaries administer justice 
over an extent of country about equal to England and Wales to- 
gether, and that many of the duties devolved on them, are such as 
in the latter countries are distributed amongst a vast number of 
officers not usually classed with judges. They go througli, not 
merely the kind of business which falls to the lot of the twelve 
judges of England, and the eight of Wales, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Vice Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, &c., but perform 
tJie labours which in England arc assigned to the Consistory 
Courts, the Courts of Quarter Sessions, the Commissioners before 
whom applications are heard for the relief of Insolvent Debtors, 
&c. The property or the person of the citizen can be reached only 
through them, either originally, or by appeal. 

Captain Hall complains, further, that in this State, they " have 
done away with neaily all the technicalities of the law — there are 
no stamps (I)— no special pleadings— and scarcely any one is so 
poor that he cannot go to law.'* We must inform our headlong 
critic, in the first place, that stamps are no part of the ** technica- 
lities" of the law. They are matters connected with the Rcve« 
nuc, and it has not yet been found necessary to resort to such a tax 
in Pennsylvania. As to doing away with special pleading, it is only 
so far true, that in cases of contract, a party is permitted to ille a 
statement of his cause of action, with certain requisites of distinct-' 
ncss prcicribod by law, instead of a technical dtclaration ; and 

n 
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the defendant may, in that case, answer it by a coonter statement* 
It is not compulsory to do tbis^ and, where the agency of a lawyer 
kitervenesy it is not usnaL 

The troth of the charge against Pennsylrania, that '* scareely 
any one is so poor that he cannot go to law," is admitted ; and we 
even donbt whether there can be fonnd that favoured and happy 
class to which the slight qualification seems to refer. Tint nothing 
can be more ridicalous or unfounded than such assertions (and he 
gives us nothing more) as '' The life of persons in easy circtrm- 
s/a9ice«(/) is thus rendered miserable J^ *' No person, bo his situa- 
tion or conduct in life what it may, is free from the never-ending 
pest of law suits,'' &c. While we concede that there is nothing 
to render it impossible for the humblest individual to pursue a 
claim in a court of justice — nothing ta drive him into- an unfair 
oompromise-^yet this evil has always appeared to us snfiiciently 
compensated, not only by the speedy redress of actual injastiee;^ 
but by the eiTect which this very facility of access to the Courts 
has in removing the temptation offered by a different state of 
things to the rapacity of the employer. Captain Hall thinks it a 
blessing that the poor should have no redress against knavery and 
fraud, for such is the amount of his argument, when properly run 
out. What Substitute does he propose for the Courts to that nit- 
raerons class, to which he would render the latter inaccessible I 
A reformation in Pennsylvania must be effected in one of two 
ways — either by refuiring a Freehold qualification, or the posses- 
sion of a certain sum of money to enter the Courts — or by ren- 
dering the costs so onerous that one of the parties most yield 
from exhaustion, at an early stage of the proceedings. Captain 
Hall seems to point to the latter expedient. His suggestions, we 
think, are not likely to be acted on.. The present costs are suflS- 
ciently heavy to punish a vexatious litigant, ami they can alwaya 
be thrown upon him by a tender of what is honestly due. La<^ 
bourers from abroad are, it is true, occasionally touched with the 
ambition of being in law, for once in their lives— just to know how 
it feels — l)ut the expense is soon found to be more than the mo- 
mentary bustle and excitement, and talk of the neighbours, are 
worth, and they discover, besides, that they get a bad name 
amongst those to whom they must look for employment. We 
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confess, thoas:h not mitrageomly radical, the atmost surprise 
and disgust at language which would represent our social condi- 
tion as deplorable, because a member of the ** money spending 
class"— not always the most just, or the most generous —cannot 
yet say to one of a different class, ** you must either come 
into the terms I propose, or be ruined by attempting to take the 
opinion of that tribunal which the country professes to have esta* 
blished to pass impartially between us." 

On the subject of Taxation in this State, we have a singular 
proofofthe Captain's candour. He remarks, " In speaking of tlie 
expenses of the United States, people are apt to consider those 
only which belong to the general Government* I have taken 
pains," &c. After this note of preparation wo are given to under- 
stand, that the annual disbursement of Pennsylvania, amounts te 
nearly two millions and a half of dollars, and a calculation is made 
bow much must, iu consequence, be paid per head. When it is 
known, that this State has neither Army nor Navy, and that the 
Custom House Officers are paid by the general Government, k 
will doubtless puzzle the reader to conjecture what can run away 
with so much money. The secret is, that it was employed in 
making a Canal, from the eastern to the western part of the State, 
during the 3 ear which Captain Hall has selected! Y«t we have 
not the slightest hint to that effect, and the Englishman is led 
to suppose, that, in the event of emigrating to this State, he must 
expect to pay, every year, his portion of a sum so enormous, it 
would, obviously, be just as fair to say that the sums similarly em- 
ployed by tbe Duke of Bridgewater ought to be considered as 
items of expense incidental to his ordinary establishment ; and the 
capitalist who builds a range of houses to rent, would be pro- 
nounced by Captain Hall a ruined spendthrift. We can scarcely 
give the tourist credit for ignorance on this occasion, inasmuch as 
the truth is disclosed in the very document which he quotes. He 
has specified the amount of the items of civil expenses, and of the 
legislature, making together one-twelfth part of the aggregate sunu 
Why silent as to the employment x)f the residue ? We know not 
unless it be for the reason that a fair disclosure would shew that 
this expenditure, which the reader of course deems a yearly- 
recurring oBc, was in fact of a temporary nature, and that even 
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the monc}' actually disbursed, is represented by a magnifiijent and 
productive public work. The Governor in his message of Novem- 
ber 4th, says, *< There are now 177 miles of the Canal in actual 
operation. The works hare been found to be of such solidity as to 
produce no other delay than is incident to the best executed works 
of like magnitude. It is confidently hoped that early next summer, 
there will be not less than 400 miles of the Pennsylvania Canal 
in full operation. To this extent of navigation is to be added, that 
of tlie Schuylkill and Lehigh Canals, and of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal." 

Captain Hall traversed the Slate in the direction of this 
Canal, and was at points where the work was vigorously 
proceeding ; and it is a fact, that toll was received from 
it, prior to the publication of his book. Ho had said, after 
speaking of the New York Canal, ** It would be invidious 
and perhaps rather tiresome to describe the numerous abortive 
schemes for Canals, and Rail roads, which the success of this great 
work has set on foot, particularly as opportunities of touching upon 
them will occur as we go on." Of such an opportunity he does 
not choose to avail himself in the case of the Pennsylvania Canal, 
even when exhibiting the pro<f?^a/ disbursements of the ^tate* 
Had ho carried his Statistics a little further onward, he would 
have found a yet larger expenditure of money by Pennsylvania^ 
on this great work. He has dwelt at much length on tho 
Welland Canal of Canada, not yet completed. That work when 
finished, will owe its existence not to the efforts and resources of 
the Provinces, but to an incorporated companyrthe shares of which 
are, it is believed, owned principally in Great Britain, particularly 
by tho Canada Land Company, one of those joint stock concerns 
which sprung up in London in 1825. At all events, it is a 
project the merit of which cannot go beyond the share- 
holders. With regard to the Pennsylvania Canal, the dis- 
bursement of the State, of which every citizen bears a part, 
during a single year (Report of the Treasurer of the Canal 
Board, to the Senate, Hazard's Pennsylvania Register, 
vol. iii. p. 272,) is four times greater than the whole amount 
of the Stock subscribed of the Welland Canal. (*• Three 
Ytars in Canada, by John M'Taggart, Civil Engineer,*' vol. ii. 
p, 144.) As to the liidcau Canal, the completion of which 
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Captain Ilail urges so* strongly' on the British Government, Mr. 
M* Taggart (vol. J, p. 150),*thinks its actual cost will treble tbat 
originally contemplated ; yet assunung his estimate to be correct, 
it will appear that the single year's expenditure of Pennsylvania 
above referred to, exceeds that estimate by one million of dollars. 
We mast bear in mind that Pennsylvania derives no aid from the 
general Government, which draws so large a portion of its revenue 
from her great seaport. Canada, on the contrary, is not to render 
any assistance towards the Rideau Canal, though its Custom House 
duties are placed at the disposal of the Provincial Government, 
(Captain Hall, vol. i. p. 419,) and our tourist justly remarks, 
*' were they to become members of the American Confederacy, 
all such duties would be subjected to the control of the Congress 
at Washington.*' These observations are made in no invidious 
temper, but they seem to heighten the unfairness of, not only refu- 
sing to give Pennsylvania credit for her energy, but, by concealing 
the objects of expenditure, actually turning into matter of reproach 
tlie truly liberal and enlightened policy by which her councils have 
bi-^en distinguished. It is needless to say that the remark made 
with regard to Pennsylvania, is equally applicable to New York, 
whose principal canal cost (Captain Hall, vol. i. p. 173,) more 
than fourteen times the amount of the Stock of the Welland Canal. 
The Customs of the seaport of that State, also, flow to the general 
Government, and lent no assistance to the enterprise. 

Our tourist discovered that in each of tbe twenty-four States of 
the Union there is a separate judicial establishment, not amenable 
to any common head, but passing finally on every point of law 
which may arise before iti Ho infers that such a circumstance 
must greatly confuse the administration of justice, and render 
commercial intercourse very unsafe. As this is a subject best 
illustrated to tbe general reader by referring to what is familiar to 
bim, it ma} be well to take for that purpose the case of England 
asul Scotland, which lie amicably side by side, like New York and 
Pennsylvania, although the former are of comparatively diminu* 
tive size. Will it be pretended that there is any thing like the 
conformity between the systems of law which prevail in these two 
parts of Great Britain, as there is between those of the States wo 
have named ? Certainly not. by any one who h^s the slightest 
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knowledge of ttie subject. We are reliered from tfae necASsitj of 
furnishing tlie various references we had prepared, by meeting 
with the following remarks, in the introductory article to ** The 
Scots Law Chronicle, or Journal of Jurisprudence and Legisla<» 
tion, conducted by Professional Gentlemen" — a periodical work 
commenced at Edinburgh during the last year, and displaying 
great ability. 

** In the reign of James the First of England, and Sixth of 
Scotland, the ministry, and particularly Lord Bacon, then Solicitor 
General of England, made some eiforts in Parliament, and other- 
wise, to assimilate the laws and practice of England and Scotland; 
but the prejudices which existed on both sides of the Tweed pre- 
vented any material progress being at that period effected. Since 
that time, notwithstanding the nnion of the Crowns of both king- 
4ioms, and the legislature of each, the laws of England and Scot- 
laud have been kept separate, and administered in different forms. 
I'hc English system is distinguished by the preference given to the 
common law in opposition to the civil law. The Scots system has 
been taken from the civil law and the laws and customs of the 
Continental nations^ particularly France, between which and 
Scotland an alliance and intimate intercourse existed many cenr- 
turies. For example, the Act of the Scots Parliament of King 
James the Sixth (afterwards James the First of England,) ]5d3, 
c. 180, is in the following terms — f We give only the concluding 
words of the statute, ^' According to the lovable form of judgment 
used in all gude towns of France and Flanders, quhair burses are 
erected, and constituted and speciallie in Paris, Koau, Bourdeaux, 
llochelle."; ** Foreign laws and authorities were then, and still are. 
jpermitted to be quoted in the Scots Courts, without any other 
limitation than the discretion of the advocate. English lazoyert 
4tre, in general, profoundly ignorant of the Scots laws, customs 
<ind practice, and strongly prejudiced against them. Of this a 
remarkable instance occurred on the occasion of W ake Geld -s trial 
^or the abduction of Miss Turner, in which a Scots barrister was 
examined as to the Scots law of marriage. Mr. Brougham, and 
i an army of English barristers, animated by the amor patrim ef 
\John Bull, thought they had caught the Caledonian in their own 
coils, from which he could not escajpe without exposing the ignor 
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ranee of the Scots bar generally^ and proving that the boasted 
^jstem of the academical edaeation of his nation, as to the civil 
law» was mere sham and farce. In another instance, on the ap« 
pointment of a Scots barrister to be a judge at the Cape of Good 
Hope, Mn Brongham, in his place in Parliament, arraigned the 
Government for overlooking the English bar. In his opinion, it 
was *' absurd^' to send judges from the Scottish bar to the Colo- 
nies.'^ The writers add, ** it, not unfreqaently happens that what 
is held to be soand law and equity in Scotland^ is held the reverse 
In England. Mr. Sugden, lately, in an appeal case, before the 
Peers, in which he was counsel, delivered a tirade against the 
whole law of Scotland. This celebrated ebulition has raised his 
fame," <&c. (ib.) 

One important circumstance is not referred to by this writer, 
Tiz. that by the 18th Article of the Union, it is declared that the 
laws relating to private rights are not to be altered, but for the 
'' evident uiiliti^ of the people of Scotland,'^ a provision the jeal- 
ous caution of which may have contributed to throw insuperable 
obstacles in the way of a legislative effort at assimilation, even if it 
^ould, under any circumstances, be deemed practicable to break up» 
and remodel, a system which has been so long accommodating itself 
to the exigencies, as well as to the habits and prejudices, of the 
people. What are the consequences of this state of things? 
Does the English trader deem it necessary to purchase a library 
of Scots Law Books, before he opens an account at Edinburgh or 
Glasgow ? He thinks no more of this, than of learning French 
and studj'ing the Code Napoleon, before he sends an order to 
Franco for silks or brandy. Nay, he is compelled to remain in the 
same ignorance of the law of his own country, for it has long been 
held a point of ridicule to attempt to master it, and the reports in 
every morning's newspaper, furnish him with new grounds of 
marvel at its uncertainty. He is fain to rely on the presumption 
that there will bo found, in every civilised country, certain general 
principles of justice and good faith, by which his rights will be 
protected, should he unfortunately be involved in litigation. 

But Captain Hall will ask, have I not heard of ** Scotch Ap- 
peal Cases," and are not the questions which they involve finally 
settled in the House of Lords t Certainly they are, but these 
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€nscB settle onlv points of Scots Law. They bring it into no 
greater conformitj with that of England. In the same manner, 
on the 1st of December last, there came before the Privj Council 
the case of Simpson ?. Forrester, an appeal from the Island of 
D( marara, (See Morning Herald of December 2d.) It was cari- 
ous, in the middle of the proceedings, to see The Paymasfer of the 
Forces come in and take his scat at the Board. The controversy 
tarned on the principles of the Dutch Civil Law, and was argned 
accordingly ; bat we feel persuaded tliat the pains-taking and 
laborious fathers of that system would have been very little ediGed 
by the discussion. Without going to India, or Canada, or the 
Cape of Good Hope, we m»y note that the outskirts of the Mother 
Island iljiclf are governed by svstems of law essentially diflTerenl 
from each other. Thus " the Isle of Man, is a distinct territory 
from England, and is not governed by our laws ;" (Black stone.) 
*• The islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, Alderney, and their 
appendages, were parcel of the Duchy of Normandy, and were 
united to the crown of England, by the first Princes of the Normanf 
line. They are governed by their own laws, which are for the 
most part the ducal customs of Normandy, being collected in an 
ancient book of very great authority, ^n\\\\tA le grand costvmieri 
The King's writ or process From the Courts of Westminster, is 
there of no force."— (ib.) 

Thus, then, we have the comfort to know that the various parts of 
this great commercial empire — na v. portions of the same island,—* 
are under the dominion of laws radically dissimilar in their prin- 
ciples, their forms of proceeding, and even in their language ; iind 
yet, none of those ** moral convulsions" have resulted with which 
Captain Hall so seriously threatens the unhappy people of the 
United States. 

But it happens to bo our singular good fortune to enjoy a 
degree of similarity in the laws throughout the United States, 
unprecedented elsewhere. The Common Law prevails, with 
a trifling exception, over the whole of the Union. There 
is scarcely a joaiois in its diaiect. The law}er of Pennsylvar 
lii.T can advise as to a case depending in New Yoik, so far 
ai« it turns on common law principles. The books resorted to 
arc precisely the same. And so of the other Stales, from Maine 
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to Georgia. The text book liiroughotit is Blackstone^ and each 
mind is inoumbent over the same principles. 

One striking advantage of this state of things is, that the laboufs 
of every lawj^er, and of everj judge^ render a matual aid. A happy 
illustration— a fortunate reference — or a striking analogy, is not a 
mere local benefit. Every meinli>er of the profession knows instantly 
where to. common-place it. In Great Britain, on the contrary, 
England and Scotland offer no sach co-operation. They are 
engaged on different systems. The workings of the Scotch mind 
are unknown to English jurisprudence. Mr. Jefirey once asked 
with a sneer, ** Who reads an American Book V , We may ask, 
in return, •* Who reads a Scotch Case ?" The force— tlfe aoute- 
ness-rthe learning of the North offer no contribution to the. general 
stock. This is undoubtedly a great evil. When we recollect 
what Scotland has done for the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
and for Medicine, it is painful to reflect how completely her great 
intellectual powers bave been lost to us in Law, and that the 
very terms which the Judge employs, are an almost incomprehen- 
sible jargon. 

'* Barbaras hic sum quia non intelligor ulli/' 

It is said, with an air of great alarm, that Reports are published 
of decisions in the different State Courts, and that this multiplicity 
of books must lead to confusion. Let it be recollected, however, 
that the decision made in each State, whether right or wrong, 
furnishes a conclusive rule in that State. It is not the less uniform 
and unvarying in its application, because a different rule may 
obtain in England, or in any of the sister States. There is no 
confusion or fcUering in the actual administration of justice. 
Why, then, should harm result from the pubHcation of decisions ? 
If they had remained, be it observed, in manuscript or in the 
memory, nobody would be perplexed, and they would inte- 
rest no one beyond the limits of the particular State. The 
benefit to be derived from their publication is manifest. If a 
lawyer in Pennsvlvania be anxious to learn how the law stands on 
a particular point in New York, he assumes, that Chitty or 
Sugden, w ill furnish a clue, but it is all the better if he can, in- 
stead of writing to New York for information, refer to an Index 

I 
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of decisions, and ascertain^ in a moment, whether the question bafi 
actually engaged the attention of the Judges of that State. It 
will not he denied that the practitioner as well as the citizen of 
the State, in which the decisions form a hindirig rule, is greatly 
interested in having them placed within his reach through the 
press. But the complaint is that, elsewhere, each volume pulH 
lished forms a distressing addition to the Law Catalogues. 

According; to this, it would lead to great confusion In EngUnd, 
If the Scots Reports were intelligible to the English harrister ; 
and it would be much better for ns, if the systems Of law, in the 
several States, were so discrepant that no one of them eonld 
borrow illustration from the other. Suppose our neighbour 
Mexico, were to adopt the Common Law — ought we to regret 
the circumstance ? Captain Hall says, fea — because here wonkl 
be a twenty-fifth ''co-ordinate" tribunal on the same contin^st, 
deciding points of law, and, by and by, volumes of reports trill 
come out to annoy and perplex us. It might, with quite M Brach 
force, be urged, that the multiplicity of reports published in th« 
United States, is calculated to confuse the English Courts. These 
books profess to illustrate the Common Law, and, if possessed of 
merit, there is no reason why they should not be sought for, and 
read, whereever that law prevails. They are no more binding on 
the Courts of the other States, than on the King's Bench. Their 
weight, out of the particular State, is derived not from the official 
character of the person who has pronounced the decision, but 
from the degree of talent, which is supposed to have been brought 
to its composition. An Essay by Mr. Rent, or Mr, Spencer, 
^ ill carry greater influence than a judicial opinion of the Court 
over which they recently presided. In short, supposing, what 
19 not the fact, that each State had its reporter, the result would 
be nothing more, than if twenty-four gentlemen of professional 
respectability were employed in publishing so many editions of 
Blackstone, or any other elementary writer, with cototaeiils. 
Whoever will take the trouble to glance over these reports, or even 
to look over a digest of them will be surprised to find how little 
of discrepancy there is amongst the different tribunals. They 
reach the same conclusion with a greater or less display of learn* 
ing and ingenuity. This fact will be very apparent on looking 
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ever a standard English work, repnblisbed '' vith American 
notes/' The result, then, will he npt as. Captain Hall snppoftea, a 
** moral convulsion," but that it will not he thought necessary for 
the lawyer to run his eye eagerly over the Judex of every volume 
that appears in law-binding. The truth is^ every one aiust know 
the utter impossibility of mastering even what is of established 
authority in the law. Who can pretend to have read Viner*a 
Abridgement, and verified all the references ? *' If,*' says Lord 
Erskine, ** a man were to begin to read his Law Library through^ 
he would be superannuated before he came to the end." Even in 
Selden's day, *^ The main thing is to know where to search." 
(Table Talk.) Amongst this vast collection of books some prin- 
ciple of selection must, of course, be adopted, and the best, un- 
doubtedly, is that of resorting to the great master spirits of the 
system. The late Mr. Pinkney* who stood at the head of the 
American bar, never tired of Coke Littleton. In this science, as 
in*every other, students are driven to adopt Pliny's rule of reading 
not *^ multa," but '^ muUum." It cannot be a grievance to the 
American lawyer that some of these standard works are the 
production of his own country^ 

We should note that, in the United States, the interpretation of 
the Constitution, of Treaties, and of Acts of Congress, rests conclu- 
sively with the Supreme Court of the Union. A case involving a 
question of this kind, and decided adversely to the claim set up 
under either of them, may be carried to that tribunal even though 
it originate in a State Court. 

In exposing the mistakes, into which our tourist is sure to fall 
whenever his criticism assumes a definite shape, we have given 
the only anawer which can well be furnished to the greater part of 
Lis book. As to general invective against popular influence, it is 
precisely tbe language which every despot would hold with regard 
to this country. If Don Miguel were to publish an account of his 
visit to England, be might borrow most of these pages, and the 
only possible answer would be to ask him, as we do Captain Hall, 
4o point out the eviU which have resulted from iL He seems to think, 
that be has made out his case very triumphantly against the people, 
by asking, what we would think of their deciding upon '' tiie best kind 
joi escapement in the machinery of a Chronometer," or '* how a 
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strantled ship should be got off a reef of rocks." ' This ^rgamenV 
too, will apply just as well to England as to America, unless, bj n 
peculiar plan of reform, he can contrive to disfranchise all except 
the rotten boroughs. The voters who actually return members to 
Parliament he will scarcely describe as men of profound learning 
and sagacity. Here, then, pro tanto, is a vicious part of the 
system. But, further, even supposing the questions presented to 
a voter, to be as' abstruse as the points to which Captain Hall 
refers, we must beg him to remember that the latter may come, even 
in England, before the very persons whom he so much derides^ 
Suppose an action, on a contract for a supply of the best descrip^ 
tion of Chronometers, or a contest between the master of a ship, 
and his owners, or freighters, as to the exercise of due diligence 
and skill, the decision must in either case, unavoidably, devolve on 
the very men, as jurors, whom Captain Hall holds in such sove^^ 
reign contempt. They listen to testimony , as the voter does to 
political reasoning, but the ultimate responsibility is thrown on 
their judgment. Such is the peril of an illustration ! 

It should be mentioned, by Uie way, that Captain Hall, by 
assuming what he deems a graceful air of candour, seems to hav^ 
prepared, in anticipation, an apology for the blunders into which 
his rashness might lead him. Thus, at Philadelphia, a gentleman 
took him to task, about an opinion on the subject of language^ 
which he had advanced in his book on Loo Choo. *' Before he 
proceeded far in his argument, he made it quite clear, that 
I had known little or nothing of the matter ; and when at lengthy 
he asked, why such statements had been put forth, there was 
no answer to be made, but tliat of Dr. Johnson to^the lady, who 
discovered a wrong definition in his Dictionary, ** sheer ignorance 
niadam !*' Now, we very much question his right to take refuge 
under the mantle of Dr. Johnson, and are quite sure that the 
Doctor would have indignantly repelled him. The best of human 
works, after the most anxious preparation , are liable to error ; but 
this is scarcely a sufficient vindication of him who travels out of 
his proper sphere, and hazards reckless assertions about matters 
which he has not even attempted to master. He may mislead 
the ignorant, while he cannot render the fdigbtest aid to those 
who are competent to form an opinion. Captain Hall thinks it 
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very absnrc! to suppose that an American citSzen is qualified tO! 
exercise, nnderstandingly, the right of suffrage; and yet he under«f 
takes, during his ride over the country, to denounce ail its insti- 
tutions and its whole course of policy. 

We proceed to notice some of bis remarks of a different de- 
scription. 

He has descanted, largely, on tiie practice of giving to oqr towns, 
the names of the celebrated places or persons of antiquity; and 
this part of his book, affords, perhaps, a pretty fair specimen of the 
powers of reasoning and reflection which he displays on topics^ 
not demanding any constitutional or legal knowledge. When he, 
first heard these towns familiarly spoken of, by " stage drivers, 
and stage passengers," he tells us, that ** an involuntary smile, 
found its way to the lips, followed often by a good hearty laugh'* 
He, afterwards, underwent several changes of opinion on the sub- 
ject to which we shall advert, after first offering a few words o{ 
explanation^ 

That a town containing a large number of houses and inhabit- 
ants, is entitled to a name of some kind or other, will scarcely be 
denied. Having, then, exhausted the old stock of family appel- 
latives, whither are we to turn ? The shifts to which England 
has resorted are truly embarrassing to a stranger. Thus, if he 
have an acquaintance at ** Newcastle," he may not hope that s^ 
letter, thus directed, will reach its destination by mail, unless he 
know whether the proper addition be " under Line^ or " upon 
TyneP Then there is *' Henley wpon Thames^'' and '* Henley 
in Arden,** &c. &c. In London, too, the same scanty no« 
menclature is a source of like inconvenience. The American 
Consul's Office is in Bishopsgate-street; aye, but " Bishopsgate- 
street tpithint^ or *' Bishopsgate-street without ? The word Nevx 
is in perpetual requisition, ** New Bond-street,'^ " New Bur- 
lington-street,*' &c., whilst half a dozen of the same name 
are distinguishable only as attaches to different Squares, and are 
very much offended, if the title be not given in full. Every stranger 
remembers, *^ I have ordered supper to night in Eastcheap," but 
if he go in pursuit of the Boar's-Head with no other clue, he is 
quite embarrassed to find, that in the march of improvement, there 
is, " Great Eastcheap," and ** Little Eastcheap,'' and in his vexa- 
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tion, he is tempted to wish that these people had known 
Inhere as Falstaff says, ** a commodity of good names were to 
be bought." 

To obviate this liability to confasion is, of course, the first object, 
and though there be not much in a name, yet, in making a selection, 
it is quite natural that some reference to a feeling of propriety 
should mingle in the debate. Captain Hall would have been 
startled at coming to a place called MgierSf just as he would have 
looked round with surprise, at hearing an American saluted as 
Benedict Arnold. In domestic life we are fond of conferring on, 
our children names which may place before their eyes, as models, 
such of our relatives as were most estimable for conduct and 
character, so as not only to furnish a generous incentive' to virtue, 
but a perpetual rebuke of un worthiness. We venture to assert, 
that this important matter was duly attended to, in reference to 
Captain Hall's amiable little feUow traveller, aged fourteen months. 
In acting on this analogy, it happens, that as we are the oldest 
living republic, we are necessarily driven back to ancient times. 
Now, it is singularly unfortunate for us, that all the Captain's pre- 
judices run in an exactly opposite direction from ours. Thus he 
ridicules the State Legislatures, because he finds in them, Farmers, 
"not however, like the English 6rew//eman farmer, for such charac- 
ters do not exist, and cannot exist in uny part of the United States, 
they are men who follow the plough." Of course, had he been 
one of those who waited on Cincinnatus, in old times, to offer 
faim the dictatorship, and found him engaged in the same 
derogatory employment, Captain Hall would have turned off with 
huge disdain — have pronounced the Roman to be '' no gentle- 
man," and declared that he was not at all the sort of person for 
their purpose. When, therefore, he found a great town called 
after such a personage, his smile, we suspect, was at figuring to him- 
self the odd idea of a General holding the plough lines. But 
let us hear first his reasoning in our favour, and then the grounds of 
his condemnation. He represents himself to have become ashamed 
of the mirthful spirit which he at first manifested, ^' All these 
uncourieozis and irrepressible feelings of ridicule, (i. e. a loud, 
impudent laugh in the face of his fellow passengers, at words inci^ 
dentally occurring in their conversation,) ^' were I hoped quite 
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eradicated." He began to think that the Americans, '' although 
they had broken the cords of national union, were still disposed 
to bind themselves to us, by the ties of classical sentiment at 
least." He thus proceeds, " By the same train of friendly rea- 
soning, I was led to imagine it possible, that the adoption of such 
names as Auburn — * loveliest village of the plain' — Port Byron, 
and the innumerable Londons, Dublins, Edinburghs, and so on, 
were indicative of ^ latent or lingering kindliness towards the old 
country. The notion, that it was degrading to the venerable 
Roman names, to fix them upon these mushroom towns in the 
wilderness, I combated, I flattered myself somewhat adroitly, on 
the principle, that, so far from the memory of Ithaca or Syracuse, 
or any such place, being degraded by the appropriation, the 
honour rather lay with the ancients, who, it is the fashion to tako 
for granted, enjoyed a less amount of freedom and intelligence 
than their modern namesakes. ' Let us/ 1 said one day, to a friend^ 
who was impugning these doctrines, * take Syracuse for example^ 
which in the year 18^0, consisted of one house, one mill, and one 
tavern;, now, in 1827, it holds fifteen hundred inhabitants, has 
two large churches, innumerable wealthy shops, filled with goods 
brought there by water-carriage from every corner of the Globe ; 
two large and splendid hotels ; many dozens of grocery stores or 
whiskey-shops ; several busy printing presses, from one of which 
issues a weekly newspaper ; a daily post from the east, the south, 
and the west ; has a broad canal running through its bosom ; in 
short, it is a great and free city. Where is this to be matched/ 
I exclaimed, *in Ancient Italy or Greece V^ 

** It grieves me much, however, to have the ungracious task 
forced upon me, of entirely demolishing my own plausible handi- 
work. But truth renders it necessary to declare, that on a longer 
acquaintance with all these matters, I discovered that I was all in 
the wrong, and that there was not a word of sense in what I had 
uttered with so much studied candour. What is the most pro- 
voking proof, that this fine doctrine of profitable associations was 
practically absurd, is the fact, that even I myself, though com- 
paratively so little acquainted with the classical sounding places 
in question, have, alas I seen and heard enough of them, to have 
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nearly all my classical recollections swept away by the contact. 
Now, therefore, whenever I meet with the name of a Roman 
city, or an author, or a general, instead of having my thoaghts 
carried back, as heretofore, to the -regions of antiquity, I am 
transported forthwith, in imagination, to the post-road on my way 
to Lake Erie, and my joints and bones turn sore at the bare 
recollection of joltings, and other nameless vulgar annoyances by 
day and by night, which, I much fear, will oullive all the Zi^^/e 
classical knowledge of my juvenile days/' 

When we remember that the earlj/ emigrants to Rome were 
thicives and cut-throats — that its cornerstone was stained by the 
blood of the founder's brother — that wives were procured from 
the Sabines by a process of courtship, for which, in modern times, 
the wooers would be all banged or transported — and that the very 
site of the infant town was chosen from some absurd superstition 
about a flight of birds — when all these things are considered, the 
presumption of adopting even that proud name, may not, perhaps, 
be deemed altogether unpardonable. These towns have grown up 
with a rapidity greater than that of Rome. They were founded 
by men, who brought with them virtuous wives and daughters, and 
whose earliest object, in the case referred to by the tourist, was to 
build ** two large churches" for the purpose ot worshipping God 
according to the dictates of that religion for which Captain Hall 
professes a very sincere zeal. He might well ask, then, whether 
the origin of any heathen town of antiquity presents a spectacle 
half so interesting to the philanthi:opist or the christian. 

But the reason which he assigns for his ultimate decision is the 
lliost singular part of the whole matter. After having confuted 
his anonymous friend in the argument, as he generally contrives 
to do on all these occasions, he seems anxious to shew that he can 
f confute, change sides, and still confute." He decides that the 
Americans are all wrong, because he, a passing traveller, instead 
of bearing away with him a thousand circumstances which might 
kindle admiration and enthusiasm, perversely chooses to remember 
nothing except that he met, somewhere in the neighbourhood, a 
piece of bad road I This is the whole of his argument. Is it, to 
use his favourite epithet, a very '* philosophical" one ? Gibbon, 
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JD a letter from London, in 1793, speaking of the highway a few 
hours ride from the metropolis, says, ** I was almost killed be« 
tween Sheffield Place and East Grinsted, by hard, frozen, long 
and cross rots, that would disgrace the approach of an Indian 
wig-wam.^ Yet he did not take a disgust either to London, or 
to the residence of his friend, Lord Sheffield. Even Captain Hall 
professes to revert with infinite pleasure to the scenes he witnessed 
in Canada, notwithstanding all the horrors of his ox-cart. " Over 
these horrible wooden causeways, technically called corduroy roads , 
it would be misery to travel in any description of carriage, but in 
a waggon or cart, with nothing but wooden springs, it is most 
trying to every joint in one's body. A bear-skin, it is true, is 
generally laid on the seat, but this slips down or slips up, in short, 
somehow or other, the poor voyager's bones pay for all, notwith- 
standing the tender mercies of the bear. The recollection of such 
annoyances, however, were they twenty times greater^ would va- 
nish beneath the renewed touch of agreeable society. On reach- 
ing York,** &c, 

- We are occasionally led, indeed, to suspect, not a little, the 
integrity of the Captain, in bis assumption of a sort of bluff, down- 
right, temper, which compels him to make offensive remarks. *' I 
must say this," ** Truth obliges me,'^ &c. Thus on quitting the 
Capital of Upper Canada, the party found *' close choky woods ; 
the horrible corduroy roads again made their appearance in a more 
formidable shape, by the addition of deep inky holes, which 
almost swallowed up the forewheels of the waggon, and bathed 
its hinder axle tree. The jogging and plunging to which we were 
now exposed, and the occasional bang when the vehicle reached the 
bottom of one of these abysses, were so new and remarkable iu the 
history of our travels, that we tried to make a good joke of them, 
and felt rather amused than otherwise on discovering, by actual 
experiment, what ground might on a pinch, as it is called, be tra- 
velled overT', 

When so much good humour is manifested in Canada — when he 
is found offering the most nauseous flattery to the people there, to 
their faces, about the *' tone'* of their ** manners," and the blessings 
of their condition,— we are led to suspect that the peevishness in 
the United States, as to chambermaids, S^,, is merely used as a 
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convenient pretext for venting ill-natured remarks. We have . 
heard of one, 

Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. He cannot flatter — he ! 
An honest mind and plain — he must speak truth 
An they will take it — so— if not — he's plain. 
These kind of knaves I know^ which, in this plainness. 
Harbour more crafty and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty silly, clucking observants. 
That stretch their duties nicely. 

The part of Captain Hall's book which wears, perhaps, the most 
disingenuous air, is that relating to Slavery. There is no topic, 
as is well known, which has furnished so many sarcasms against 
the United States, as the existence of a practise so utterly at 
war with that universal freedom, which their popular institutions 
are supposed to guarantee. Under the pressure of these re- 
proaches Americans have taken the trouble to trace with great 
care the history of the rise and progress of this evil, and have 
established, by the clearest evidence, . that it was planted 
there against the earnest remonstrances of the colonists — that 
it was fixed on us at a period when we formed a component part 
of the British Empire, and that the earliest efforts of the States^ 
so soon as they became independent, were directed to mitigate, 
and in some of them actually to extirpate it. The infamous traffic 
was first opened, and pursued, by Sir John Hawkins. So late as 
the year 1713, England engaged to supply Spain with 4800 
negroes annually, and it was only by the treaty of Madrid^ 
concluded on 5th October, 1750, that she yielded ** the right to 
the enjoyment of the Assiento of negroes, and of the annual ship^" 
during the four unexpired years. We would seem, therefore, 
sufficiently secured against any sarcasm from that quarter. That 
Captain Hall was aware of all this, and had found our defence 
one which it was easier to evade than to answer, may be inferred 
from the following remark with which he prefaces the discussion. 

" The Americans are perpetually twitting England with having 
entailed slavery upon their country. The charge indeed may be 
true, and there is no denying that it was every way disgraceful jn 
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the British Ministry of former times to thwart tbe wishes of the colo- 
nists, ify indeed, they sincerely desired to avoid the incipient evil 
which has fallen so heavily upon their descendants." He assumes 
a philosophical air as the best reply. ** This scornful bandying of 
national recriminations, however, is, to say the least of it, very 
pnphiiosophical — in fact, worse than useless, as it tends to irritate 
two countries who have no cause of quarrel." Speaking of the 
anxious efforts every where made to render the condition of this 
class of beings more tolerable, he says, '^ It is useless, then, for 
foreigners to hold the language of reproach or of appeal to 
America, thereby implying a belief in the existence of such legis- 
lative power. It is mischievous to suppose that such interference 
cap be of use, because this vain belief turns men's thoughts from 
those genuine ameliorations, which are possible into channels 
where philantrophy as well as patriotism either run completely 
to waste or tend," &c. 

That a sudden emancipation is impossible, he concedes. It 
cannot be expected that men, ** who like their fathers before 
them, have derived their whole substance from this source, and 
who look to it as a provision for their descendants," can be ex- 
pected at once to surrender their property. Were the British 
West Indies to become independent, and to adopt a form of 
Government^ having especial reference to popular rights, they 
could only say, as we do, that it was an evil belonging to other 
days from all the effects of which it is impossible now to escape. 

Yet, with this air of candour. Captain Hail takes care that 
)iis book shall not want the piquancy so acceptable to the palate 
of those who cherish the ** unkind feelings," which he attributes 
to this country. No work on America has furnished to malignity, 
80 many delightful, choice, paragraphs as these very Travels. He 
well knows that, in the temper which he describes, there are many 
who take up every such book, with a view to score deeply, for 
extract, just so much as will serve to gratify the vitiated appetites 
for which they daily cater. We have, therefore, a great deal 
about *^ inconsistency with the principles so much cried up in that 
republic^* He gives a long account of the sale of a Slave at 
.Washington, and throws in with dramatic effect, *' The flags were 
just hoisted on the top of the building, which intimate that the 
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Senate, and the House of Representatives had assembled, to 
discuss the afiPairs of this free naf ion— Slavery amongst the rest.'* 
He tells us, that during the sale be exclaimed, '' with more 
asperity than good breeding, thank God! we don't do such things in 
my country J** If ashamed of this out break of vulgarity, why put 
it into his book to minister to the self-complacency of the one side, 
and the mortiBcation of the other? Captain Hall declines to 
argue the question, whether the parent country did not fasten 
on us this evil in spite of our remonstrances ; he deprecates an 
allusion to her supplying Spain with negroes, under the accursed 
Assiento contract. Surely, then, it is worse than pharasaical^ 
for Great Britain, to stand afar off and thank God, that she 
is not like America, in this particular. May we not be re« 
minded of the triumph of a mother^ who, having administered 
poison to her infant child, blesses herself, in after life, tha^t 
she is not racked by the lingering pains it has left behind, and 
who mocks at the occasional convulsive twitch of her offspring's 
muscles ? 

He works up, very happily, what he saw at New Orleans* It 
may be readily conceived that one of the arguments urged in ex- 
tenuation of slavery, is the impossibillity, in some of the States, of 
employing any other description of labour. Thus Louisiana, as 
Captain Hall remarks, ** must be worked by slaves, or not at all.^ 
Hence it was not unnatural to take advantage of any opportunity 
of transferring them to a climate more congenial to the constitution 
of the negro, and where this argument might have its full alleviating 
force. Many gentlemen of Virginia^ and Maryland, have purchased 
plantations in Louisiana and Mississippi, and taken their slaves 
thither. Captain Hall witnessed such a transfer, in a brig at New 
Orleans from Baltimore, and it gives rise to the following remark : 
— " Her decks presented a scene which forcibly reminded me of 
Rio Janerio. In the one case, however, the slaves were brought 
from the savage regions of Africa : in the other, from the very 
heart of a free couniri/J' 

It is curious to look over the English newspapers, and notice 
with what avidity such passages have been seized on by those who, 
like the leech, eagerly fasten where the skilful operator has al- 
lured by the slightest puncture. Yet this is the philosopher who 
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deprecates ** twitting*' on gncfa a subject, as it ** tends to irritate 
two countries who have no cause of quarrel I" 

In the same sneering temper. Captain Hall has remarked, '' It 
is laid down hy the Americans, as an admitted maxim, to doubt 
the solidity of which, never enters into any man's head for an in- 
stant, that a rapid increase of population is, to all intents, tanta^ 
mount to an increase of national greatness and power, as 
well as of individual happiness and prosperity. Consequently, 
say they, such increase ought to be forwarded by everi/ possible 
means, as the greatest blessing to the country.*' (vol. i, p. 153.) 
Captain Hall never heard an American utter such a senti- 
ment, and he is desired to point to any effort thus to force popu- 
lation. If such were the prevalent theory, why not offer our 
public lands gratuitously to the foreigner, or even add a bounty of 
sixty pounds sterling to every family agreeing to accept a hun- 
dred acres, as has been done in Canada 1 We have again to 
regret that Captain Hall, instead of offering a mawkish eulogium 
on Dr. Franklin (the '' Socrates of modem times") had not taken 
the trouble to read the works of that sage and patriot, in the 
Remarks to Emigrants, written in the year 1784, will be found 
the following expressions : — ^' Strangers are welcome, because 
there is room enough for them all, and, therefore, the old inhabi- 
tants are not jealous of them ; the laws protect them sufficiently, 
80 that they have no need of t£ie patronage of great men ; and 
every one will enjoy securely the profits of his industry. But if 
he does not bring a fortune with him, he must work and be indus- 
trious to live." 

The same feeling exists at the present day. We do not consi- 
der as Captain Hall pretends, an increase of population to be the 
*' greatest blessing.'* We hold the diffusion of sound morals, of 
attachment to our institutions, and of education, to be the para- 
mount objects of solicitude. We believe that those who come 
amongst us, and find themselves in the midst of a tranquil, indus- 
trious, and happy people, where the Jaws secure to every man the 
fruits of his industry, and where the opportunity of exercising that 
industry is readily found, may be expected to fall into those habits 
which will render them quiet, useful, citizens, and to become 
attached to the institutions which anxiously consult their safety and 
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bappiaess. If the strangei' h& wealthy, he may select his plan of 
life, without danger of molestation ; if needy, the implements of 
lahonr are speedily placed in his hands. Captain Hall visited, on 
the banks of the Delaware^ one of the brothers of Napoleon, the 
£x-King of Spain, and remarks, ** I trust I am taking no tinwar-* 
rantable liberty, by mentioning that he has gained the 0Qiiifi4ei}C6 
and esteem, not only of all his neighbours, but of every (mo in 
America, who has the honour of his acquaintance — a distinctioii 
which he owes partly to the discretion with which he has uniformly 
avoided all interference with the exciting topics that distract the 
country of his adoption, and partly to the suavity of his personid 
address, and the generous hospitality of his princely establish* 
ment/' Another member of the same family, but not in the same 
affluent circumstances, is endeavouring to make himself usefiil in 
Florida, and was recently a candidate for a seat in the council of 
that territory. If he possess any portion of the talent of his 
great relative, he may be destined to aid in the formation of itf 
code of laws, when it shall have a sufficient population to becoQi^ a 
member of the Union. We have no apprehension of strangers* 
The stream is too broad, and deep, and strong, to be discoloured 
or rendered turbid. The idle and the profligate quickly fine) that 
America is not their proper home. The mere schemer is sopn 
rebuked by the good sense and steadiness pf the people, and aban^ 
dons them in despair. ^ Captain Hall's deistical or theistical coun- 
tryman, . Mr. Owen, he may take back and welcome. We do not 
think it the '' greatest blessing'' to have amongst us men like him, 
who, failing in every thing else, at length make a desperate snatclfL 
at our souls. The^e blasphemous visionaries are forthwith ex« 
posed, and laughed at. , 

As a singular proof of Captain Hall's wish to misrepresent, or 
of absurd misconception, we may refer to his account of our 
impatience at being obliged to use the English language. ** It ia 
ourious enough," he says, '^ by the way, to see the discomfort that 
some scrupulous Americans shew to the mere name of our common 
tongue.*' 

That any such silly expression of '' discomfort" reached his 
ears, is rather improbable.; but we can readily believe that he may 
have heard from Americans^ a speculative suggestion on the 
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sabject which he has strangely perverted, and which we will 
attempt to explain* 

It has, undoubtedly, been sometimes thought a matter of regret 
that there is no language which has grown up, as it were, with the 
coniitry, and which bears, as we might then hope it would, a peculiar, 
felicitous, reference to its condition, physical and moral* Without 
going beyond objects of the foirmer character, it must be remem- 
bered that we brought with as a language adapted to a state of 
things essentially different from that which America presents* 
Take for example the word ^* Lake*'^ Drawing our ideas from 
England, and from English poetry, we attach to it the notion 
of an appendage to pleasure grounds. We think of GoIdsmith*s 
line — 

'* Space for Lis Lake, his park's extended bounds." 

^nd it is not until an American finds himself on one of our vast 
internal seas, which bear the same name, that he feels the abject 
poverty of the- epithet* He has read and thought of American 
nature through the medium of a translation. The word is so far 
from suggesting the object, that he has to disengage himself from 
its influence, before his conception can adequately expand. He has 
measured by square inches, what must be measured by square 
miles. So of the word *' Falls,'' which is equally applied to those 
of Niagara — to those of the Clyde — and to those of Montmorency, 
which Captain Hall declares, with some asperity, to be " truly 
contemptible." He saw one of the crevasses ot breaches in the bank 
of the Mississippi. '' There was something peculiarly striking in this 
casual stream — a mere drop from the Great Mississippi, which in 
many other countries might almost have claimed the name of a 
river." Yet wo have no word to distinguish this river from the 
Cam or the Isis. 

When Sir William Jones went to India, he did not think of 
looking for the Poetry of that region amongst the English residents 
at Calcutta or Bombay* His remarks, perhaps, will illustrate 
what is meant : 

*' If we allow the natural objects with which the Arabs are 
perpetually conversant to be sublime and beautiful, our next 
step must be to confess, that their comparisons, metaphors and 
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allegories are so likewise, for an allegory is a string of metaphom, 
a metaphor is a short simile, and the finest similes are drawn 
from natural objects/' (Essay on the Poetry of the Eastern Nations.) 
** These comparisons, many of which, would seem forced in our 
idioms, have undoubtedly a great delicacy in theirs, (ib.) ** It is 
not sufficient that a nation have a genius for poetry, unless thejr 
have the advantage of a rich and beautiful language, that their 
expressions may be worthy of their sentiments ; the Arabians 
have this advantage also, in a high degree ; their language is ex- 
pressive strong, sonorous, and the most copious, perhaps, in the 
world ; for, as almost erery tribe, had many words appropriate to 
itself, the poets for the convenience of their measures, or sometimes 
for their singular beauty, made use of them all, and as the poems 
became popular, these words were bi/ degrees incorporated with 
the whole language.^ (ib.) " We are apt to censure the oriental 
style, for being so full of metaphors, taken from the sun and 
moon ; this is ascribed by some to the bad taste of the Asiatics ; 
but they do not reflect, that every nation has a set of images^ 
and expressions peculiar to itself, which arise from the diQefenee 
of its climate, manners, and history." (ib.) 

It is idle for foreigners to ask, good natnredly,' why we do not 
naturalize such Indian words, as seem most capable of civilization. 
Even supposing a vocabulary to have existed, and to be pre- 
served, sufficiently copious, yet it is evident that, in order to be 
at all effective in composition, the language employed mnst 
promptly awaken ideas previously existing in the mind* A 
French poet would be laughed at, were he to introduce the words 
*' comfort," •* home," «fec., and inform his readers, in a note, that 
Englishmen attach a peculiar and untranslatable meaning to them. 
People read to be pleasurably excited, and not to be told that the 
language used — whether Greek, or Latin, or Iroquois — ought iri 
make a vivid impression. Such is the invincible difficult}^ on the 
subject, that even the words, ** Ohio,'' ** Mississippi," &c., do 
not recall to us the happily descriptive meaning, which they are 
said to convey in the original. No language but their native one; 
can with the mass of readers command that rapid and unbroken in- 
terest, on which the success of every work of the imagination so 
essentially depends. 
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Science, Phflosophy, Law, Medicine, are of all tongues. New- 
ton's Principia, or Bacon's Novum Organum, may be read quite 
as well in Latin as in English, and, indeed, some of the most precious 
treasures of English thought are to be found in the former. It is to 
Poetry thateach language points for the trophies of ils power. Now 
that of America does not, as Sir William Jones expresses it, *' arise*' 
from the characteristics of the country, and when complaint is 
made of the absence of any thing peculiar — distinctive— in our Li- 
terature, why may we not be, good naturedly, suffered to suggest 
that we employ a medium of thought, and of description, appro- 
priated, irrevocably and jealously, in the reader's memory to the 
chef-d'ceuvres of the English muse ? He has a vague expectation of 
finding something entirely new, wild, and startling, in an American 
book, and is quite disappointed when he can trace the influence of 
the great masters of the common language. Our authors are very 
much in the predicament of the preacher, one of whose perverse 
auditors used to exclaim " that's Tillotson," " that's Blair," when 
any part of the discourse brought to his mind a passage in either 
of those great divines. Should brother Jonathan get vexed, and 
say something petulant, he is sure to be told, as in the finale of the 
story referred to, " ihafs your own." 

Surely there is nothing very arrogant or offensive in these reve- 
ries, in which many Americans have, undoubtedly, indulged. They 
do not apply exclusively, it is obvious, to the English language. 
Yet Captain Hall contrives to discover in them an absurd and ran- 
corous antipathy to the " very name" of our mother tongue ! 

He found the Americans very taciturn— rather a novel 
charge against them, for every body has heard of Dr. Frank- 
lin's story as to the necessity of prefacing an enquiry as to 
the road, by an account of yourself and your business. Mr. De 
Koos remarks on those whom he met in the public con- 
veyances — *« Their thirst for information might be construed, by 
a person disposed to criticise, into an inquisitiveness bordering 
upon impertinence." Captain Hall, too, found his fellow travellers 
obliging and communicative— they often turn out «' very intelligent 
persons, who gave us much information that was quite new," &c. 
At Stockbridge, he says, it was *• my pleasure as well as my busi- 
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nes» to get acqa^inted with as many of the mhabltants as I could. 
This was an easy task, as they were nniversally as kind and. 
obliging as I had found their countrymen elsewhere." 

He declares, to be sure, with a sneer^ as to these same people, 
that he foaud none of that *' high*mindedness" which had been 
** rung in his ears,^ but as he has omitted to inform us how he 
expected this quality to be manifested we can give his remark no 
definite answer. The circamstance from which he infers a taci- 
turn disposition is, that people, at the common table of the hotels,, 
despatched their meals very hastily, and seemed not inclined to 
enter into " chat" with each other. If Captain Hall erer tra- 
velled in England in a stage coach, or a steam boat, or a packet, 
let him recollect whether he found his companions disposed to 
fall, promptly, into easy conversation. Even at the first baiting 
place did he discover a communicative temper whilst awaiting the 
gummons to return to the coach ? Now the busy people whom 
he saw at these tables, meet each other under precisely the same 
circnmstances, except that they have not previously been shut 
up in a coach together, and are not to resume their places at the 
conclusion of the meal. We venture to say, if Captain Hall were 
travelling from Edinburgh to London, and whilst snatching his 
hasty breakfast, some inquisitive American were to try to " draw 
him out'' — to request him to talk, and laugh, and exhibit himself — 
that a very brief, and not a very good humoured, reply would be 
given. In England, instead of meeting at a common table, each 
individual has his apartment or his box in the coffee-house. Take 
down the partitions, or throw open the folding doors, and there 
would not be a whit more sociability amongst the parties. At the 
hotel in New York, ** those persons who chose to incur the addi- 
tional expense of a private parlour, might have their meals sepa- 
rately.'' He chose to go to the common breakfast table, in order 
to " get acquainted with some of the natives," but " our familiar 
designs" were frustrated by the silence of the company. Again, 
at Catskill, he was present at a militia training, and '< the light 
company of one of the regiments" being dismissed to take some 
refreshment, he *' joined the parly, in hopes of being able to get 
some chat with their citizen soldiers— but one and all, oflicers 
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and meD| snatched up tlieir dinner in such a horry^ (bal in leM 
than fifteen minutes I fonnd myself with only one per»on in the 
room. This gentleman, perceiving me to he a stranger, and I 
suppose looking rather adrift, I am sure I felt so, introduced 
himself to me, and was afterwards very kind and useful tn shewing 
me the place, and in explaining many things which I could make 
nothing of alone/' 
From such data Captain Hall has drawn his conclusions I 
It is curious enough, that, long hefore seeing his hook, we had 
been led to seek for some reason to account for what seemed to 
us the greater degree of reserve in England than in the United 
States, amongst those who are casually thrown together. We had^ 
very innocently, set it down to the circumstance, that in the former 
country, the distinctions of rank are well defined, and are often 
most jealously maintained, where a danger is apprehended from 
proximity of running the lines into each other. This causes a mutual 
disinclination to make the [first advance — in most cases, it is pre- 
sumed, less from pride than from a shy apprehension of encounter* 
ing coldness, or an actual repulse. 

As to the state of Manners in the United States, the tourist has 
confined himself to certain dark, and seemingly very ominous, 
hints, to which it is^ of course, quite impossible to ofier any reply* 
All argument upon such a subje.ct is necessarily idle, since it 
must rest on assertion, and a character for refinement is not to 
be established by clamorous pretensions to ]€• So far as he has 
furnished a glimpse at facts, they seem to indicate the general 
difiusion of a spirit of gcntleness-^of kindness — of a wish to oblige. 
In all the various modes of public conveyance, he was particularly 
struck with the absence of any stiff, brutal, selfishness, and with 
the ** anxiety to accommodate the ladies by changing places^ ox 
making any arrangements that were possible.^ This is pot a 
trivial circumstance, when it is so universal and remarkable, as 
to be deemed, by a foreigner, eharacteristic. People may be pro- 
fusely hospitable from vanity, or from a mere love of company^ 
but a quiet cheerful waiver of personal convenience is a very 
different matter. Following Captain Hall amongst anothef 
description of persons — into the social circles which were opened 
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to him— he has, without intending so. to do, paid a comph'ment^ 
the valne of which will not fail to be appreciated, by all those 
who are trnly well-bred. We never saw or heard of the 
American Chesterfield, which is noticed in these volumes, but we 
well remember, that, in the original work, his lordship lays it 
down, as the fundamental maxim of good breeding, that there is 
no medium between perfect politeness and a duel* Now, while 
Captain Hall represents himself as perpetually traversing the 
intermediate space, vibrating between the two points, uttering 
rude remarks^ some of which are given whilst others are supr 
|[)ressed, as too gross for the press ; he admits, that he never saw 
a citizen of the republic shew by word, tone, or expression of 
countenance, /o»>ar J; either sex^ that he had lost that self-possession 
which is, every where, the great and indispensable characteristic 
of a Gentleman. So far, therefore, Captain Hall has established 
the decided superiority of the American over himself, and over 
any society of which he may be considered the represen- 
tative. 

There is an air of extreme puerility, of which he will himself 
be ashamed '' on cool reflection,'' in the introduction of extracts 
from this alledged American volume. If the existence of a book 
reprobating certain vulgar practices, be deemed sufficient proof o\ 
their general prevalence, amongst persons having claims to re« 
spectabih'ty, then America might draw the same inference as to 
England, from the publication of the original work : and even 
the Decalogue or Whole Duty of Man, be deemed evidence 
of universal depravity. In every nobleman's library in the 
kingdom, will be found his Lordship's Letters, anxiously depre* 
eating practices infinitely more revolting than any which the 
American writer has subjected to his crilicisnu It would, be 
very rash, however, to conclude that every Englishman, ** eats 
with his knife, to the great danger of his mouth, picks his teeth 
with his fork, and puts his spoon, which has been in his throat 
twenty times into the dishes again," or that he, ** has strange 
tricks and gestures, such as snofiing up the nose, making faces, 
putting his fingers in his nose, or blowing it, and looking after- 
wards in his handkerchief, so as to make the company sick.'^ 
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Yet, Captain Hall has led ns to believe, tbat the ** American 
Chesterfield,'' is graphically descriptive of the state of manners 
in the United States. Not to speak of New York, which is the 
especial object of his enlogiom, does he mean to say, that he was 
annoyed by such practices at Boston, ** with whose manners, ap« 
pearance and style altogether, we were much taken,'' or in ** the 
agreeable society of Philadelphia," or the ** agreeable and iptelli- 
gent society of Baltimore V^ The reader mnst infer that he was, 
for after asserting the " too great fideli^'* of the strictures, he 
strengthens the impression which he desires to make as to their 
general applicability by excepting indecorum in the Churches 
and Courts of Justice; 

We might, perhaps, render the unfairness of this conduct more 
obvious, by referring to a recent number of a periodical work, 
conducted under distinguished auspices. In the New Monthly 
Magazine, will be found a series of papers of which the purpose 
is to ridicule the prevailing vices of behaviour ; and the neces- 
sity for the writer's labours was suggested to him, he says, by 
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what actually fell under his own observation. It cannot be sup- 
posed that this poignant irony would have found a place, but from 
the hope of the illustrious Editor, that the numerous and fashionable 
patrons of the Miscellany might be benefited by |t. The following 
are amongst the maxims. 

48. If yon meet a female in the street, never give her the inside, 
unless it be her right. 

58. Be orthodox in politics as well as in religion. Tell an 
American that republics must end in monarchy, and their career 
be short. Tell the Russians, they are rogues and savages for 
making war upon the gentle Turks, because you sell them goods« 
and it spoils your traffic. 

61. If you enter a drawing room before dinner, a little time too 
early, and find jonrseU vis-O'Vis, with an unlucky visitor as forlorn 
as yourself, do not utter a word. The chances are, nine out of 
ten, he will not speak first, that is, if he be a true Briton. Stare 
at him as hard as you can. 

62. If you meet a lady in society, old or young, married or 
single, who equals you in argument, or rises superior to the thou- 
sand and one automatons disgorged monthly from fashionable 
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boarding schoolsi report hct a has bleu to jour male aoquaiataaoeSf 
and warn her own sex to shun her. 

80. When you dine at a pablic dinner, always take your Deat 
opposite a favoarite dish. Carve it yourself, and select the 
choicest bits, then leave it to your right-hand neighbour to help 
the rest of the company. 

86. Always stick your napkin in your button-hole at the dinner- 
table, if you admit such French superfluities at all* Eat witb^tbe 
sharp edge of your knife towards your jQiouth ; forks iron't take 
wp gravy. 

80^ When seated at dinner, between two agreeable ladies, diireet 
your conversation solely to the gentleman opposite you, at tlJA 
other side of the table. 

99. Always be positive when you have a lurking consciousnefs 
of being wrong ; it will give you the reputation of firmness. 

100. Never leave a dispute to be settled by arbitration ; if yon 
are rich always appeal to law, especially if your opponent be 
poor. The lawyers will manage for you long before the case gets 
up to the Lords, and perhaps secure your rival in banco-regU 
for expenses. In an arbitration, the case may be decided against 
you in a twinkling. It is a capital thing that justice and a long 
purse are sworn brothers ; besides monied men should have some 
advantage in society. 

< 163. If you cannot get left out from the list of jurymen under 
Mr. Peel's late Act, by a bribe to the officer, who makes up the 
papers, and you are obliged to sit, sdways do as the Judge tells 
you, especially in cases of libel. 

165. Though you do not care about religion yourself, it is fitting 
to have a decent external zeal for it, and not to allow others to 
attack it. Imitate a learned judge, who upon a man being tried 
before him for blasphemy, and, in defence, abusing the clergy, 
exclaimed to a friend sitting on the bench with him, '* I'll be 
d — d if I will sit and hear the Christian Religion reviled in this 
mannclr.*' 

178. When your daughters can translate ^* Comment vous 
portez vous,^ and interlard their conversation after the mode of 
governesses, with interjections in that tongue— when they can 
sing the words of an Italian song, the meaning of which th^^ do 
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not eomprehendf and strum a tane out of time, it is a certain proof 
of a fashionable education, and that they are ripe for society ; 
proclaim them adepts in tasteful acquirements^ and cut all who 
will not implicitly credit your lie. 

182. If you ride on a coach in rain, manage to drain your 
umbrella in your neighbour's neck ; it maj^ be agreeable to him. 
If you ride down Bond-street on a muddy day, ride smartly, 
close to the pavement » that you may bemire the passengers. If 
you can find a vacant place in front of a short person in the 
Opera Fit, more especiallif if that person be a female, take it 
immediately ; you do not obstruct the hearing. If you hold the 
newspaper in a cofiPee-honse, keep it until you have spelled all 
the advertisements twice over, because another is waiting to look 
at it. Order your carriage to halt at every place, where there is 
a swept crossing for the benefit of foot passengers. Tell every 
tradesman whose shop you enter that his goods are bad, his 
prices an imposition, and you will buy nothing, though he has 
been two hours trying to satisfy your caprice. Make your coach- 
man drive hard, and if he drives over a child or old woman, 
charge him with carelessness, and acting against orders. If you 
wear an umbreUa>bonnet at a public meeting or exhibition, dont 
take it off, that the person behind you may see too. In short, 
never mind annoying others, if you can keep free of annoyance 
yourself* 

Captain Hall will doubtless think it the result of American pre- 
judice, when we smile at the idea of his becoming a critic on 
manners. There is something about him too sharp, angular and 
brusqne^B, hasty, rapid, sort of disregard of the feelings and opi- 
nions of others. Would he act in London as he represents him- 
self to have done in the United States, elevating his voice, and 
heating himself up into offensive remarks, while all around, ac- 
cording to his own shewing, maintained the most perfect compo* 
8«re 1 If not, here is the most decisive proof of vulgarity, for no 
gentleman approaches any society with less of self command than 
he does, what he deems the very highest. Otherwise, the decoram 
preserved is the result, not of principle, but of awe. It springs 
not from a constant sense of what is due to oneself, hot from a 
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calcnlation that it is not politic or safe to indulge native petulance.* 
He had -no more right to be rude to an American lady than to the 
King. In his speech^ at Brockville in Upper Canada, (vol. i, 
p. 368), he says, " For example, if I were to take it into my 
head, like Tom Thumb, to swear I would be a rebel, and decline 
his Majesty's further employment, I don't conceive the King would 
be quite so ill off, as I should be, were his Majesty, on the 
other hand, to signify that he had no further ^occasion for my 
services.** 

It is very true that an American lady had no power of dismiss* 
ing him from the service, yet it was not the less unjustifiable to 
put on towards her ^* an expression of countenance'' at which die 
^* took fire," on account of a remark as to the dexterity and in* . 
telligence of American stage drivers, and the docility of th^ 
horses, and this too, when she seems merely to have echoed bis 
own language. These circumstances, will undoubtedly, make a 
very unfavourable impression in the United States, amongst those 
who looked on with amazement at this sort of exhibition, and 
were reminded of the scene at the clachan of Aberfoil, when 
the young English gentleman, Francis Osbaldistone, was so 
much astonished at seeing the Highlanders ** snorting and snufltog 
up the air, after the manner of their countrymen when working 
tiiemselves into a passion." It will require all their recollection 
of Sir Charles Bagot, and of his amiable successor, MnVaughan, 
not to frame a general hypothesis that the idea conveyed by the 
word '' chivalry," is as different In the two countries, as Captain 
Hall supposes its pronunciation to be. 

It Is curious how mere trifies illustrate the temper and charac- 
ter. Take, for example, the altercation with the schoolmistress at 
New York. We all remember the story of the visit of the late 
King to one of the public schools in England, when the peda- 

* The sort of underbred, confident, air of assurance referred to, pervades the 
Tolnmes. It is diflScalt to give examples of what consists rathor in a general 
flippancy prompting to expressions such as that at .Boston^ whither many letters 
of introdaction were taken, *< So we merely wrote onr address npon each letter 
lent oat iht vihoU batch (doubtless through the Post Offlce, for be travelled 
vrithont a servant) and sat still to watch the result." 
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gogae accompanied him through the different classes , preserving 
a most magisterial air— perhaps wearing his hat — but at the door, 
dropped his voice into an earnest entreaty to be forgiven — ** for if 
these boys thought there was a greater man than myself in the 
kingdom, I could never manage theni." The king good humouredly 
laughed, and assented to the probable justice of the remark. But 
our Captain, not only beards the " good schoolmistress" about his 
eternal " chivalry,'^* but chuckles at the mutiny he had raised 

* There is a very suspicions ur of preparation, it may be remarked, about tbe 
lirbole of this scene. Captain Hall calls for the reading of a particular poem ; 
uses afterwards a contemptuous '* tone** that wounds the feelings of the ** good 
schoolmistress/' and induces her to ask an explanation which enables him to vent 
•his criticism ; and then in his hurried and confident asseveration that Walker's 
Dictionary ** would bear him oat/' we plainly see a man who had made sure of 
.his triumph, and was determined not to be baulked. He had played into the 
hands of bis morning's studies .» That he is not very deep in the Dictionaries be- 
comes apparent when he is caught at an impromptu. Thus he remarks, ** The 
word for Autumn, in that country, is Fall — a term happily expressive of the fate of 
the leaves, and voortfiy, perhaps^ of poetical, if not vulgar, adoption," Now, on 
-turning to Johnson, he will find the 13th meaning otFall to be ** Autumn ; the fall of 
.the leaf; the time when the leaves drop from the trees ** with an illustration from 
Drj^den* which shews that the word was a common and familiar mode of designating 
one of the seasons of the year (*' last Fall"). He speaks of the expression to 
" subdue" the earth, as a local one : yet, without referring to the modern poets he 
may find qooted by Johnson, 

•< Be frnitfol and replenish the earth and subdue it. 

<< Nor is it unwholesome to subdue the land 
By oAen exercise, and where before 
You broke the earth again to plow." 

He is surprised that what he considered a "jug," should be called a ''pitcher," 
whereas the New York chambermaid was right, for *' jug" has reference to a 
gibbous form, carried further than is found in the person^ or earthen vessels of the 
Americans. Doubtless the poor girl could have exclaimed with Dryden— 

*' Hylas may drop his pitcher — none will cry; 
Not if he drown himself." 

Bat to return to C^>tain Hall and tbe schoolmistress. Tbe suspicion of foul pfay 
is much confirmed by what occurs in another volume. At New Haven, he fell in with 
Noah Webster, the author of the Dictionary, and, straightway, they are found harp- 
ing on this same " chivalry," True, the tourist modestly veils his own share of tbe 
philological discussioui by saying, generally, that he asked the lexicographer " what 
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I thrugged my shoulders^ and said no more of course, bnt wm 
much amused afterwards, by observing that when one of the girls ki 
the class in question, a little sprightly, wicked-looking, red-haired 
lassie, came in turn to read the Poem, she gave to both tlio words 
their true interdicted pronunciation. She herself did not dare to 
look up, wlnle guilty of this piece of insubordination ; but I could 
see each of the other girls peeping archly out of the comers of 
their eyes in the direction of the mistress, anticipating probably, 
a double dose of good counsel afterwards for their pains.** 
Every one. but Captain Hall feels that this is very silly and vnlgar. 

Indeed, throughout these volumes, there is an unpleasant feel- 
ing, that we travel with a man who >^ould, in real life, make a 
very disagreeable companion. He cares not '* a fig*' (to use lus 
own term at BrockviUe) for any body ; he is opiniative, conceited, 
eloquent. Then, I warrant, such a fuss about his place, and his 
baggage, and eternal jars with the chambermaids. One passage 
in reference to this last matter has been already cited ; but there 
is another so characteristic that it must not be omitted. 

It occurs at page 142 of his first volume. He is far away in the 
western part of the State of New York. " One day ,** (this is ever- 
more the prologue to his talcs of distress,) ** One day, I was rather 
late for breakfast, and as there was no water in my jog, or 
pitcher, as they call it, I set off post haste, half-shaved, half- 
dressed, and more than half- vexed, (i. e. In a great passion,) in 
quest of water, like a seaman on short allowance, hunting for 
rivulets, on some unknown coast. I went up stairs and down 
stairs, and, in the course of my researches into half-U'dozem 
difierent apartments, might have stumbled on some lady^s chamber 
as the song say is, which, considering the plight I was in, wonld 

he proposed to do with those words which were generally pronooneed differentlj ii 

the two coantries." fiat it is impossible not to see that the very word which fi>rtk- 

with makes its appearance was of the Captain's suggestion. We can almoit hear 

oar kind hearted old gentleman exclaim, '* Good Heavens ! — Is it possible that 

yoa, a naval officer, and a man of the world, can have had time to dive tiiai 

into Dictionaries I" The whole affair irresistiblj reminds os of the man la tbt 

Vicar of Wakefield, with his single scrap of learning about cosmogonj ; aod at 

New Haven it is diffioalt to avoid sajing aload, with the good Viear, '< I bef 

. pardon for interraptiug 80 mach learning, bat I think I have heard thia bafen^ 

Pray is not your name Ephraim Jenkiosoo," 
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hvLve been awkward enoagh." Now, on behalf of that very re- 
spectablo class of females, the chambermaids of the western part 
of the State of New York, we have a word to say. From the 
antecedent description it would seem that the girl here aimed at, 
though not named, performed the duties of what is called a '' maid 
of all work." Then it is evident, that Captain Hall was himself 
to blame, for lying in bed until she was called off to wait on the 
breakfast table. That he is rather indolent and aristocratic in his 
habits, he has obligingly informed us. Thus, on a subsequent 
occasion, he says, with a pleasant wit, '< there is certainly more 
satisfaction in tating one^s morning nap before setting out, than in 
lising with the stupid cocks, who have nothing else to do but 
crow," and adds, " We lay snoozing very snugly, to our 
good landlady's infinite surprise." But to return to the defence 
of the New York chambermaid. Captain Hall says, he was 
" Aciff-shaved." How was this? without water? Scarcely. Why 
did he commence ? Above all, why go over the house, in 
a condition to ofiend any female he might meet ? Why not put 
on his clothes ? But for his own comparative sluggishness. Captain 
Hall would probably have found in these chambers, ladies, he 
knew not, and he bared not whom. The English gentleman will 
scarcely believe without referring to the volume, that we are 
serious, in stating, that this disgusting trash is to be found in it. 

The truth, as usual, is to bo gathered from attending to tho 
context. The maid referred to, was probably such a one as he 
describes, at page 121 of the same volume, ^' a pretty young 
woman apparently the daughter of the master of the house.'' At 
the next page but one, and whilst in the same region of country, 
he says, " By the way of Ice ; this great luxury we found every 
where in profusion, even in the cottages ; and an ice-pit near the 
honse, appears to be a matter of course. The mischief is, that 
one is tempted, in consequence, to drink too much zoatery and 
this to a stranger, entering a limestone country ^ is not a harmless 
indulgence by any means.'* Thus, then, the whole matter is 
explained. The poor girl put in his room, over night, as much 
of the liquid as she had found sufficient for any former traveller ; 
bnt the Captain, allured by its coolness, guzzles away all night at 
the limestone water, and no wonder he was not ready, betimes, 
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for his breakfast. This explanation, is dae to a yoong iroman 
nrho has been slandered behind her back, in a strange country* 
Did Captain Hall suppose, that this " pretty yonng woman, ap- 
parently the daaghter of the master of the house," was to jog him 
by the shoulder '' Do you want more water V* Would it ha?e 
been decent or becoming on her part? Nay, the girl was per- 
fectly right, in even keeping out of the way of this thirsty son], 
when, according to his own shewing, his appearance would lia?e 
shocked a modest female. Here, then, we find a gentleman, going 
about the rooms of a house, expecting every moment to meet 
females, and conscious that his person was indecently expotetL 
Yet this refined personage is perpetually hinting, that he has soma 
ominous disclosures to make, about what he saw in America. " I 
might easily describe in what the difference consists, between 
American and European manners. But there is always, I thinks 
more or less, a breach of confidence in such descriptions, howeyer 
generally, or however delicately expressed." 

We confess, that the delicacy of this course of conduct is quito 
lost on us. Surely it would be both more useful, and more 
respectful to speak out plainly, so as to give us a chance of refor- 
mation, than to indulge in general contemptuous hints which ope» 
rate abroad much more successfully in the way of disparagement 
while to ourselves they are more galling. He tells us, in another, 
place, that ** the rules of behaviour are not yet settled." As he 
has thus wrapt up himself in mystery, it is necessary to grope- 
after the truth as well as we can, and assuming Captain Hall. 
himself to be the representative of what he calls European man*, 
ners, to glean from his book, what he probably deems the disad* 
vantageous points of comparison. Thus, for example, we ha?e 
already seen that the leading distinction between his own manner, 
and that of the Americans, is, found ia their habitual courtesy, 
gentleness, and self-possession. So much for the drawing-room, 
and the dinner-table. As to their deportment in country inns, he 
will certainly find few American gentleman disposed to be his 
imitators. It is not their way to run about a house, half-naked,, 
into the sleeping apartments of females, on the flimsy pretence of. 
looking for iced water. In their simple code this woold be held 
altogether ungeutccl. 
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It seems tbat tbe gentlemen in Canada, carry this indecent 
exposure of tbe person to an extent, wbicb it would be mincing' 
matters to call merely barefaced. We are indebted to Captain^ 
Hall for tbe following anecdote. (Vol. i. p. 246.) " At this 
critical stage of our progress, wben, I suspect, we only wanted a: 
good excuse for turning back, but were deterred from saying so? 
by the mere fact of its being hazardous to advance, we observed a 
portly-looking horseman approaching us from the marsh. In 
reply to our interrogatories, as to 'the state of the roads, 
further on, he shook his head, and assured us, they were much 
worse than *any we had yet seen. * The truth is/ added he, 
chuckling at his own prowess * I had myself some consideJrablo 
distance to ride, through a place where it was so deep that the 
water came far above my knees,' On bearing this assertion, our 
eyes naturally glanced, incredulously, to his nether garments, 
which were perfectly sleek, jclean, and dry. * Oh!' cried he,- 
guessing our thoughts, and smacking his thigh with his hand, * I 
was obliged to take off these articles (naming them), and by hang- 
iny them over my shoulders I did very well, as you perceive.'* 
Captain Hall seems to have struck up an intimacy at once with this 
gentleman, whom he familiarly designates afterwards, (p. 247,) as 
*' our fat friend," the well known phrase of Brummcl. A little 
further on (p. 265,) he is led into the remark, ** In every part of 
Canada we found the inhabitants speaking English, and acting 
and looking like Englishmen, without any discernible difference. 
At the other extremity of the continent he was equally taken with' 
the Creek Indians. He regrets (vol iii. p. 296) not having exe- 
cuted sketches of tbem with the Camera Lucida, '< but until it wa8> 
all over this never once occurred to me, and thus I let slip the only 
opportunity which the whole journey, I may say, my whole life 
presented, of drawing these interesting savages in a leisurely way." 
Their dress was that of the naked Pict, having notliing about 
the body, but ** a small, square, dark coloured cloth, about one 
quarter as big as a pocket handkerchief, tied by a slender cord' 
round the middle." But enough of this. We have not the 
slightest fear that Captain HalFs evil example in the State of 
New York will have any effect on the sober decencies of the 
inhabitants of that moral Commonwealth, nor will they ever bc-> 
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lieve tliat the people in the mother conntrj are arrayed^ as Cap- 
tain Hall would lead them to infer, altogether after the faibion 
of our fir^t parents in the old family Bibles. 

One complaint is preferred against the society of the United 
States, of rather a singular character. He says, '* Positively I 
Bcver once, during the whole period I was in that conntrj, saw any 
thing approaching within many degrees to what we should call a 
FHrlalion" It scarce befits our gravity to enter on a vindication 
of the young people from such a charge, and we must refer him 
to what has been said by one of his brother-oificers, the Hon. 
Mr. De Roos. 

** In American society, there is far less formality and restraint, 
than is found in that of Europe ; but I must observe, that, not- 
withstanding the freedom of intercourse which is allowed, the 
strictest propriety, prevails both in conversation and demeanour." 
" I had an opportunity of witnessing an instance of the cordial 
and unreserved communication whieh exists," &c. 

** The manners of the women are so easy and natural," &c. 

The difference between the two witnesses is, probably, explained 
by the circumstance, that oce, from his birth, has had access 
to the society of a Metropolis, whilst Captain Hall tells us that he 
has '' been all his life at sea, or knocking about ^^^ &c. (vol 9, 
p. 431.) One whose existence has thus been spent, either on 
hoard a man-of-war, or in *' knocking,'' or being knocked 
** about,*' cannot have spent much time, we would fain hope, 
with the softer sex. Of course he has had his frolics like other 
young men, but they have been at Sheerness or Spithead, and 
as these places live on the seafaring classes, it is probably no diffi- 
cult matter for a brisk young fellow to get introduced, and to find, 
even in reputable families, young people well inclined to a fine 
game at romps. In Rees's Cyclopaedia, under the head Portland, 
we find an account of what is called, in that part of England, 
** Portland custowiy* which must afford rare sport to the young 
middies; and it accounts, by the way, for a similar practice said 
to prevail in some parts of the backwoods of America, having^ 
doubtless, been carried thither by some emigrants from this Teiy 
quarter. To one dwelling on such free and easy reminisoenoeey 
it is quite natural that there should appear, in the United Stalaay 
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** the most reepectrul an^ icy propriety upon all occasions, when 
young people of different sexes were brought together, (rol. iii, 
p. 150.) It seems that this Flirtation is '' a seduloas and exclusive 
attention paid to one person above all others.'* It is noi ** attach- 
ment/' bat it '' borders closely upon it", " it is an incipient interest 
sometimes felt by one, sometimes shared by both." It ** may be 
fanned into a flame, or be allowed to expire," &c. The Captain 
oantions ns, that " the practice of expressing such emotions^ and 
many others of a similar character should be habitual, and not 
contingent.^* Truly, at the present day, in England, even in the 
seaports, one of these insinuating Billy Taylors, thus in the habit 
of discovering his mind," would be very apt to find himself laid 
by the heels, before a court and jury. It is held that a promise 
of marriage may be inferred from circumstances, and it would 
•tand the culprit in little stead, we suspect, to declare it was only 
a way he had. To be serious, if Captain Hall never enjoyed an 
opportunity of mixing much with people of refinement, yet a little re- 
flection might have taught him that it is the peculiar oQice of good 
breeding to discountenance this sort of '' sedulous and exclusive" 
attention — this hanging about a young lady, and engrossing her 
attention, instead of sufiering her to feel that each member of the 
company has an equal claim on the contribution which she can 
offer to society. This pairing off in corners— these half courtships 
—render the country-gathering so important an event to sly 
daughters, and matck-making mothers ; but we suspect that such 
an exhibition would be deemed quite as vulgar in London as in 
New York. By way of illustration, we may suggest, that had he 
witnessed any such scene, be would probably have deemed it in- 
trusive and unkind, to solicit an introduction to the young lady— - 
perhaps the most interesting person in the room,— thinking that, 
according to the sailor phrase, ** three spoils company." 

1 he ingenuity of the Captain in framing an hypothesis is re- 
markably manifested at Stockbridge. He attended a cattle-show 
at that place, but the day was a most unfavourable one ; ** all was 
discomfort, and it made one feel cold and damp even to took from 
the window at the drenched multitude.'' He adds, *^ it was truly 
melaiioboly to see the poor people's best clothes, and other finery 
JU/rpyed, and all tlieir amusements marred. The gai/ flags, in- 
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stead of waving over the Leads of the lads and lasses of Ibe neigh* 
lionrhood, huug dripping down to the very mud/' &o. '' Shortly 
after the ploughing match was ended, the day cleared np, and I 
expected to see some of that merriment set a going which I had 
been taught (o consider as the appropriate, and almost necessary 
accompaniment to such a meeting. In particular^ I hoped to see 
the women tripping out!^ &c. So far from this being the case, 
** the women trudged home." After a hasty dinner, to which they 
sat down at one o'clock, they proceeded to the church to hear an 
oration, and he describes, minutely, the process employed to secure 
him a good seat. '' It was obvious, from a hundred things, that 
they wished to treat strangers with all distinction." The females had 
previously been provided with places in the church. From these 
simple facts. Captain Hall draws two inferences— 1st. That there 
is a sombre gloomy temper in the country ; an indisposition to 
merriment ; the people won't laugh ; " they appear woeiiilly igno^ 
rant of the ditficult art of being gracefully idle." 2nd. That the 
women are sedulously set apart from the men on all public occa- 
sions. '' At Stockbridge, it is true, a considerable number of 
women were present at the oration, but they were carefully placed 
on one side of the church." 

< Now we humbly conceive that the facts stated by Captain 
Hall, furnish us with the true explanation of both the circum- 
stances which appeared so inexplicable, and he knows the fbn- 
damental rule of philosophy, that no more causes are to be 
sought for than will sufliciently explain the phenomena. With 
regard to the first, it strikes us, that as the poor women had 
had all their finery " destroyed," and themselves draggle-tailed 
in the mud, while Captain Hall was gazing from the window, it 
was quite a sufiicient reason why they should make their way home 
in order to dry themselves, particularly as they had to take their 
|>lacc8, at one o'clock, to hear the oration. 2nd. As to the arrange- 
ment at the church, there seems to be an equally obvioos ex« 
planation. If precautions were necessary to secure places for 
strangers, it is quite natural that some arrangement should be made 
to provide for the convenience of the ladies. Indeed Captain 
Hall tells us, *' It is a rule we saw universallj/ observed in Ame- 
rica, never to think how thn men shall fare till every female 
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has been fully accommodated.'' They were, temporarily, sepa- 
rated from the men, on the same principle that they occupy the 
front seats at the Theatre. Such seems to be the simple explana- 
tion of the mystery. Instead of being admitted by tickets, given 
indiscriminately, a passage into the Church, previous to the cere* 
monies, was allowed only to ladies ; and to prevent their being 
pressed upon or incommoded a particular part of the building 
was assigned to them* 

At another cattle-show Address, no ladies were present, yet he 
declares it was one, '* which the most delicate minded person 
on earth might have listened to.'' He had just before remarked 
that ^' the numerous pens where the bullocks and sheep were 
enclosed, afforded a high treat from the variety of the breeds , and 
the high condition of the animals exposed." His own language, 
negativing any indelicacy in the topics discussed, suggests the 
obvious possibility, of the introduction, amongst these plain 
country people, of practical details illustrative of the good 
breeding of the cattle rather than of the orator; and it would 
sfeem quite as well, therefore, for ladies to keep away. It 
happens that, just at this moment, we are less in the humour to 
quarrel with this fastidiousness, from having witnessed the pitiable 
distress of the very modest and learned Gentlemen who conducted 
the late inquiry into the case of Davies, an alleged kmatic. The 
following paragraph from the l^imes, of December 22d, adverts to 
what feli under our observation.. '*The ladies present, to whom 
it had been several times intimated that they had better withdraw, 
persisted in keeping their places. The Commissioners, at last, ob- 
served, that as all hints were lost upon the ladies, it would not be 
necessary to consult their feelings any further." We certainly prefer 
to this eflrontery even the shyness of the Massachusetts females. 
- It is curious to note the trivial circumstances on which the fhte of 
nations, as well as of individuals often depends. At the'^catde show. 
Captain Hall was lounging about, '< when suddenly the sound of 
a fiddle struck upon my ear," (vol. ii. p, 152,) he " ran eagerly to 
the spot," (ib.) but found no women there— and he makes up his 
mind that, with us, females do not, as mothers, wives, and sisters, 
enjoy, in the depths of domestic privacy, that salutary influence 
which they possess '* in more fortunately arranged communities,^ 

N 
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and which, thank God, we know to be no where more happily 
exercised than in the United States* Had there been in the 
booth, dancing to the fiddle, a single female, even of loose charac- 
t-er, the whole aspect of the book might have been changed! As 
it is, we may, perhaps, in vain remind him, ^s a kind of set-off 
against the adventure of the fiddle, that there is no incident in tho 
early life of Wasliington more familiar to our youth, or deemed 
more characteristic, than his prompt abandonment of the Navy, at 
the instance of a widowed mother. 

The Captain V saj^s, ** In England, no fair, no place of public 
amusement, no election, no court of justice, no place, in short,. 
public or private, is ever thought complete without a certain and 
most iii/lue nt ial fvoporiion of female interest being mixed with 
its duties or its pleasures." When he asserts, disparagingly, that 
there is nothing of this in the United States, we must ask him 
for an explanation. Let us take, for example, the legislative bodies 
ef the two countries. These are the places to which females, one 
would suppose, might resort with the least fear of being annoj^ed,' 
GF of embarrassing by their presence the more sensitive of the 
other sex. Now how does this matter stand in 6£eat Britain t 
The annufol session of parliament, in London, is there^the only sceno 
of this description, and it happens that from both .^Houses ladies 
are excluded. We must explain. There is a prohibition, never, 
we believe, departed from, against theS^-appearacCee in the gal- 
lery, or on the floor of the House of Conimous; bMyby a speeial 
order from the Speaker, they may be admittied to a sort of loft 
above the House, whence they gaze down through a grating kept 
open for the purpose of ventilation, the seope of vision being about 
sufficient to enable them to catch a glimpse of the Speaker's wig. 
In order to enjoy this luxury, each lady has to thVust her head 
into one of the apertures of a kind of sentry-box which en- 
compasses the ventilator, and to one below they must look like* 
so many rogues in a pillory. All this time they breathe an air 
proceeding from the heated lungs in the small-, close, and crowded 
room beneath. So jealous is the '* separation of the sexes,'' that the 
officer, though sufficiently courteous, is in the fidgets when a gen-^ 
tleman manifests the least reluctance to quit the fair object of bis 
charge. In the other House the arrangement is still more churlistw 
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Formerly, ladies were admitted on the special lotrodaction of a 
Peer, but fiince the debate on the Catholic question, there has 
been a new rule forbidding even this ; and the only mode now for 
them to obtain, access, is by an arrangement with the officer who 
has charge of a small spot near the door, shrouded by a red cur- 
tain. The lady creeps, stealthily, under cover, lest her good- 
natured introducer should be subjected to the rebuke of the Chan- 
cellor. Captain Hall knows, perfectly well, tbat, in both 
Houses of jDongrass, ample provision is made for Ihe accommoda- 
> lion of ladies who constantly attend, without any ridiculous, and 
somewhat derogatory, effort at concealment. The same is the ca3/3 
in all the State legislatures. 

• As to the courts of justice, he surely does not mean to assert 
that it is customary, in London, for ladies to attend them. 
Such is not the fact^ and few who take up the newspaper 
accounts of jury trials will wish, that their wives, daughters, 
or sisters, had been present to join in the ^' laugh" with which 
the report is usually interlarded, or to have been desired to 
withdraw on^ account jaf apprehended indelicacy. It certainly 
js not fashionable for ladies in America to be present on such 
occasions, unless the nature of the case be well known ; but in 
the Supreme Court of tbe United States, sitting as a Court of 
Error, he must have daily seen thie gay throng in attendance, and 
the. careful piiQvision mrtde for their accommodation. If by *' a 
iier tain '9Lnd "^p^i influential portion of female interest* being 
*' mixed" with the 'f duties" of a court pf justice, he refer to that 
kind of influence which brought about the'dismissal of Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, it is very certain we know nothing of it. Any 
other meaning he may have, we have not succeeded in catching, 

As to Elections^ we plead guilty, to being of the number of those 
who rejoice that they abstain from any active interference. Surely 
Captain Hall, after deprecating the prevalence of political discusr 
sions amongst us, cannot be serious in regretting that the better 
half of our population should keep aloof from the irritating con- 
test. One would think he ought rather to rejoice that the fireside 
is sacred, and that it affords something to relieve and soften the 
bitterness of party spirit. We were certainly not much edified, 
during the last session of Parliament, at Petitions from fetaalei 
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breathing a langaage not unlike that with which, in former days ^ 
they urged the speedy exceation of the King's Minister.* One 
thing is very clear ; the ladies mast either agree with their male 
relatives on political subjects, or differ from them ; if the former 
be the case, their active exertions at the polls may well be spared^ 

« 

and if the latter, no one, we presume, will deem such exertions i 
public good. They have functions more endearing and appropriatOj 
even out of the domestic circle. Captain Hall pays a tribute to the 
untiriag and effective zeal of the American ladies, in reference to 
idl the institutions sacred to Charity, and this must atone, ai fat 
as it may, for their absence from Elections. 

Were we inclined to lead Captain Hall to the condemnation of 
his querulous temper, as to the complacency with which the 
Americans spoke of their institutions, and their public works, we 
might, perhaps, ask him to account for the parental weakness which 
has devoted so large a portion of these volumes to a little per^ 
sonage, who, however dear to himself, cannot be deemed very 
interesting to the reader. What right has he to eke out a two* 
guinea book, on America, by giving us not only the moat 
frivolous details about his own person— his eating and drinking^ 
and sleeping and '* snoozing'* and shaving— but by an abstract of 
the family debate as to whether he should take his infailt child 
with him across the Atlantic, and by introducing long passagef^ 
of which the following are specimens :— -'^ As I was desirous that 
vny child should have it to say, in future years, that she had 



* In the 7th Tolumeof the Harleian Mifcellanj, p. G05, (Ed. of 1811) will b« 
foand << The Petition of the Geotlewomen and Tradesmen's Wiyes, in and aboat 
the City of Loudon," delivered to the Hoase of Commons, 4th Febraarj 1641, 
They declare that nothing can go right whilst ** that arch enemy of oar Faith aaj 
Reformation licth in the Tower, yet not receiving his deserved panishmeiit." ^Th« 
lusolencies of the Papists and their abettors, raiseth a jast fear and sa^eiou of 
sowing sedition, and breaking oot into bloody persecalion ja this Kiagdon^ tbf 
thoughts of which sad and barbarous events make our tender hearts to melt witiila 
us." << Our present fears are that unless the blood-thirsty faciioa of the Papjatf 
and Prelates be hindered in their designs," &c, It often strock ns witk 
sui prise on witnessing petitions from females during the last session, and a talk 
about ^' looking into precedents," that no allusion should be made to a DoeWBeat 
so a[)posite in its tirms, and so chaiacterisllc of the times in which it wis pi*- 
Efnted. 
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tins remarkable star, I was tempted to carry her oat to the reran- 
dah ou purpose to shew it to her. It was so low down, however, 
that for some time I coald not fix her attention on the spot. At 
last she caag;ht a glimpse of it, flashing away between the tops of th« 
trees, and turning to nie, exclaimed, * Moon ! Moon !' " Again^ 
** The child, who had accompanied ns all the morning, though 
unconscious of the cause, likewise felt the genial influence of the 
hour, and amused herself at our feet, while we were seated on the 
grass, by trying to imitate the sounds made by a pig which had 
thrust himself most unpoeiically into the foreground of the picture, 
and there busied himself, much to the infanVs amusement, in 
making a line of circumvallation round the party, with his snouts 
** Our confidence in the measure alluded to, was much increased 
by discovering how good a traveller the little creature made, though 
only fourteen months old. Of this we had an amusing proof on 
the morning after the scerie toith the pig. At four o'clock we 
were all roused up to prepare for the steam boat which passed at 
f!ve. 1 thought it a pity to awake her, and, therefore, merely 
wrapped her ujy in my boat-cloak, in which she was carried fully 
half a mile to the landing place. There the young adventurer 
was laid on the table of a warehouse, in the midst of bells ringing, 
doors banging, and all kinds of music, till the steam boat hove in 
sight. Still she slept on, through all the clatter of the passengers 
and paddle wheels, and never stirred or opened her eyes till we 
had left the pretty town of Hudson many miles astern." We are 
further let into the fact, that the little girl ran about on board the 
canal boat, " at the end of a shawl, by which she was tethered 
for better security against tumbling overboard." 

It is added, in illustration of the state of things in the United 
States, ** During all the morning she had been dragging the pas- 
sengers about the decks of the steam boat, opening every box and 
door that she could get at, till she fairly dropped asleep, at full 
length, in the middle of the deck." Having, " let a good meal 
slip by us," the consequence was, that the child was «« whining 
from time to time, from sheer hunger." Then we have two pages 
to the same purport, at the end of which, *' little Miss," is found 
** gobUing up" some new milk. On another occasion, " I am not 
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ntre that I ever looked upon her little Goqntenanoe widi so milch 
satisfaction, as I did at that moment." 

All this, too, occurs in a book which omits what would really, he 
of interest, and with regard to whicli Captain Hall had very good 
opportunities of informing himself. Thus he traversed tho whole 
of the Southern States, and we looked, with some eagerness, for 
information, as to the actual influence of the Tariff on that 
quarter. Did the feeling of repugnance seem so strong as 
to threaten a convulsion, should the measure be persisted in, 
without modification? How far has it affected the Liverpool con- 
nexion? Does the prospect of a safe domestic market begin to 
reconcile the people to it ? Do they get from the Eastern mana« 
factories, an article as good and as cheap as the imported one f 
How much of their Cotton is consumed at those establishments, 
and what are the comparative advantages of the two markets? 
What do they say as to the oppressive duty, of this country, on 
I'obacco? Do they confirm the British Ambassador's declarar 
tion to his Government, that the Tariff Bill never would have 
passed but for the pressure of the British Corn Laws on the great 
staples of Penns)rlvania ? (See Parliamentary Documents.) Ho 
is totally silent on these points and yet has leisure to tell ub, 
that his child mistook a star for the moon, and that ho himself was 
guilty of a very different blunder at Niagara, for, whilst evidentlj 
only moonstruck, he fancied himself, •* traversing the Heavens, in 
company with Sir Isaac Newton, and that the sage was just going 
to tell me about the distance of the fixed stars /" (vol. i. p. 353.) 
These stars, perhaps, are more in fault than he, otherwise, wo 
might complain of a hundred other omissions, amongst the rest, 
his total silence as to most important public works, and his merely ' 
saying, of the great seat of manufactures, that it is '* appropriately 
called, the Birmingham of America." 

If we were to take Captain Hall to task, in a harsh temper, for 
having thus filled up his book with matters which can only interest 
himself, he would probably zcish to reply in the language of one 
of the most delightful of living writers. ** To persons of a told 
and reserved temper, he sometimes appeared rather too much of 
an egotist, for he talked with fluent enthusiasm of the exoell^t 
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(jwalities and beauties of whatever he loved, Whether it were his 
dog, his horse, or his countr)^ ; but this was not the egotism 
of vanity — it was- the overflowing of an affectionate heart, confident 
of obtaining s)'nipatby from his fellow creatures, because conscious 
of feeling it for all that existed," He would declare, that he 
lived, as it were, unguardedly amongst these people, and, feeling 
almost domesticated, forgot the technical rules of politeness. " In 
general society^ also, so much attention was paid to our wants, 
and such a ready disposition manifested to give information — to 
say nothing of the obliging notice taken by all parties of our 
young traveller, now a year and a half old — that we left Albany 
with sincere regret.^' Now Albany is tlie place most vehemently 
denounced for self-puffing, and this ** tormenting" practice, pro- 
ceeded so far, that ** there was hardly room left for us to slip in a 
word edgeways." Suppose these good people, the moment Captain 
Hall turned his back, had begun to recollect the *' rules of beha- 
viour," which he declares are not yet ** settled" in America, and 
which seem, by mutual consent, to have slumbered during this free 
and unsuspicious intercourse. All the world over, he says, it is 
ill-manners to praise your own family ; yet we venture to say, 
that Captain Hall told these people all about " what a good tra- 
veller the little creature made," of tbe attempt to imitate the pig — 
and of that other **arausing" incident, *• the day after the scene 
with the pig." It is laid down in the Books, to be very vulgar to 
plague people with your children —troublesome brats — yet all 
parties at Albany, it serms, had a tax imposed on their kindness 
and good nature, which was cheerfully paid, because, they saw 
that the parents were gratified. And yet because, in this sort of 
amiable intercourse, the feelings flowed out od the other side, and 
they talked of the nurselings of MeiV pride, which Captain Hall had 
come across the Atlantic to visit— brought them into the parlour, 
and dandled them before him— he ** finds from his notes," that all 
til is was very disgusting. 

For our part, we confess that the passages relating to the little 
girl are by far tbe most pleasing of the whole, and we would give 
Tip all the profound disquisitions rather than part with one anec- 
^te, even that about the pig. We catch, here, soniethuig 
of an amiable play about the features of the Book, reiieving 
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its high check-hones^ and vile» sarcastic, Sneer, and pert, eoneeited 
Voice. Bad taste as it ma3^ he, we dearly loi^e to hear good 
Mrs. Primrose " praising up" her daughters, and are not " tor- 
mented,*^ even when she declares that the chits, well as they 
footed it, had caught all their best steps from herself. 

But we have been conceding the truth of the charge. Where 
is the evidence of it, or what, in fact, is. distinctly meant bj it? He 
declares they bepraised their institutions and their canal. Now 
we presume, that when a stranger comes into a country to examine 
what is peculiar to it — and asks, an explanation of thecircnmstancot 
in which it differs from what he finds elsewhere — an effort will 
he made to set forth the reasons to the best advantage* We con- 
alder every thing to be for the best; otherwise we would make a 
change. The very statement of these supposed advantages neces- 
sarily involves a high degree of praise, and, of course, exposes the 
informant to the sneers of a person like Captain Hall, who says, 
*^ very often, when asking for information I have detected that 
my zcish was rather to prove my original and prejudiced coneep* 
lions right, than to discover that I had previously done the peopio 
injostice." It is curious to note how Captain Hall manages this 
matter on his own part. At the close of his work, he introdaoos 
a dialogue between himself, and an American, in which, to^be 
sure, he draws such a picture of the English Government, that 
we only wonder his vanquished antagonist did not at once deter* 
mine to quit the poor Republic, and, according to the forms of 
knight-errantry throw himself at the feet.of the viclor^s dnlciiiea. 
If it be in the power of exaggeration to do more, wo think the 
materials can be drawn only from Captain Hall's apparently 
inexhaustible stores. The poor American in this " characteristio'^ 
colloquy does not venture to say a word in favour of his own 
country, but confines himself to a feeble assault which is readily 
parried with the aid of a stern countenance, and a loud, authorita- 
tive, voice. We may remark, by the way, that this anonymous 
American the Captain took into bis service at a very early period, 
and carried all over the countryVith him, and the poor devil never 
once gets the better in any of their various discussions. He seems, 
in truth, to have been a simple, easy, soul, with no grQat stock of 
brains, and marvellously in awe of the Captain, oftentimes appear- 
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ipg quite afraid to spejak up, o^ even to say bis soul's bis own. Iii 
Ibis closing e&bibition, be plays tbe part of a good natored spectator 
at a sLow-^naming tbe cards, and if he say one of tbem's black— -lo 
— presto~tbe Captain breatbes on it — its a white ace ! At parting 
be gets a good character for honesty and civility, and may be safely 
recommended to any future tourist of Captain Hall's temperament, 
particularly if travelling with children. 

It seems, further, from the Captain's account, that the Albany 
people made much of their Canal; tdling him, doubtless, — in reply 
to bis inquiries,— -what it bad costj» what difficulties they had to 
struggle with, what revenue it yielded to the State, and paying a 
deserved tribute to tbe illustrious citizen whose fame is identified 
with its success. 

But tbe Canadians, do not boast of their Canals. For this 
we have already famished, it is presumed, a sufficient reason. 
Their cue was, in the language of Captain Hall's Irish friend, 
Cornelius, rather to " understate '' matters. That they put on a 
begging air» and asked, that a good word might be spoken for 
jpiieBi at home, may be inferred from various passages. Thus 
(vol. i. p. 235.) ** The Rideau Canal, must, if we regard our 
national honour, on no account be abandoned, cost zohat it may.^'* 
And again, ^' Our present duty is most clear, and though its 
jexecution be somewhat costly, its imperative character is not 
altered on that account." Speaking of '' a projected fortress at 
the Short 39ills," he says, (v<d i. p. 249.) " I conceive that this 
fortification, and one or two otbei:s9 ought to be erected forthwith ; 
to shew the Canadians as wtll as their neighbours, that we are in 
earnest, &c." He holds it out in terrorem to the Canadians, that 
*' were they to become members of the American Confederacy," 
then, " every improvement made, would be at the expense of 
direct taxation, from which they are now exempt." That Captain 
Hall should deem this a very powerful argument is natural from 
what be saw of their indisposition to pat their own shoulders to 
the wheel. " We .left Quebec at half past nine in the morning of 
the 28th August, and after an hour and a balfs drive, came to tbe 
river Montmorency, over which there bad been a bridge that, 
fobout six weeks before, bad tumbled down, and, what was absurd 
.enough, there seemed every probability of its remainiug down six 

O 
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weeks longer, though an active carpenter with some twenty 
labourers, might easily have put it up again, and made it passable 
for carriages in two days. 1 never saw any country where thiese 
sort of things appeared to move so slowly as in Canada." It may be 
recollected, that a few hours after leaving the Capital of the other 
Province, they were brought into imminent peril in attempting to 
cross a river, '* where a bridge had once stood, but stooa no 
longer." 

It seems, however, that for what the Canadians really consider 
their own, they are very much disposed to exact admiratic^n. 
They do not, for example, fear that an Englishman will say, 
according to Mr. Canning's well known story, ^* that's, mj 
thunder." They almost plagued him to death about their casi- 
cades, and carried their impertinence so far, as even to think that 
he would, to please them, break in on his ^^ morning '^^P/* 
(vol. i. p. 399,) which he seems to consider the summum bonura. 
•* We lay snoozing very snugly," (ib. p. 398,) is his beau ideal of 
happiness, even in the month of August. Besides, he has no good 
of his victuals when hurried ; and breaks out thus, on these impor- 
tunate people, (p. 399-400.) "Were we to snatch hasty cold 
meals, or scald our throats with boiling tea, instead of doing such 
business at leisure, merely because a waterfall was to be seen*?** 
** But to travel in this leisurely style, you must keeji yourselves 
to yourselves^ and shun as you would that of an evil spirit the 
assistance of guides, chaperons, or companions ; and, above all, 
that of well informed friends. Had we been accompanied, for 
example, on our excursion to St. Anne's, by any of the very 
pleasant and obliging people of Quebec, to whom every foot of 
the ground is well known, what a fuss they would have been in, 
on finding their victim was only beginning to think of shaving 
two hours after he ought, by their reckoning, to have been under 
all sail on the mountain's side," &c. He at length comes to start 
at the bare mention of a Lion in the path ; yet these merciless 
people let on him the little ones and all. Thus, (p. 401.) 
*• Kettle Falls^ so called, I believe, in consequence of a number 
-of holes worn by the stream in the surface of the rocks, into tfie 
•shape of pots and pans. Be this as it may, the river happened to 
be so low, that there was nothing in the way of cascade, to M 
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seen ; arid upon the whole, we felt a malicious satisfaction at the 
circumstance^ for we were beginning to get rather tired of water- 
falls. Independently of which, it is sometimes quite a relief to be 
spared the pain of inexpressible admiration.''^ Most amiable 
gentleman-like feeling truly! A '^malicious satisfaction" that 
kind people, who left their employments, and endeavouved to 
render his journey agreeable, should be mortified at finding that 
accidental circumstances prevent their previous representations with 
regard to scenery from being verified I We look back with some- 
thing of puzzle at Captain Hall's assertion, (p. 212,) that the 
Canadians " without insisting upon having things viewed couleur 
de rose, are content to believe that strangers passing through 
their country, will take a fair view of things." It occurs, about 
the period of his rencontre with that Cavalier, who had dis- 
encumbered himself of his ^^ nether garments," to move more 
comfortably through the mud. Yet though the portly horseman, 
who af^r wards became Captain Hall's «^ fat friend," is very 
candid as io the state of the roads, he still exhibits rather a 
boastful temper in his way. ' The truth is, added he, chuckling 
at his own prowess^ I had some considerable distance to ride 
through a place where it was so deep, that the water came far 
above my knees,' and again, * Oh» cried he, guessing our 
thoughts, and smacking his thigh with his hand^ I was obliged 
to take off these articles (naming them,) and by hanging them 
over my shoulders, I did very well as you perceive.' The 
seeming contradiction is to be reconciled by noting, that in one 
place^his object is to throw out a silly sarcasm attheUnited States, 
by a compliment to the Canadians, whilst, in the other, he yields, 
unguardedly, to the promptings of natural temper. 

Now and then, the Captain runs to an extreme of impartiality, 
offering opinions in direct and palpable contradiction of each 
other, and leaving us at liberty to make up our minds quite un- 
trammelled by his authority. Thus, at p, 124, of the first volume, 
he adverts to the want of rapture on the part of Americans to- 
wards the scenery of the Hudson, " Neither is this to be 
explained by supposing them to have becQme too well 
acquainted with the objects in question; for I think it hap- 
pens, generally, that when there is a real, and not an imagiuary 
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perception of the beauties of natare, the pleasure arising from 
their contemplation goes on increasing, and habit, so far from 
rendering such scenes too familiar to be interesting, only contri- 
butes to unfold new points for admiration." At p. 253 of the same 
▼olome, he says, '* It may, perhaps, soand heterodox, but I know 
few things more fatiguing, for a continuance, than fine scenery ; 
and I suspect most people, after passing three or four week$ in 
Switzerland, would say they were right glad to escape into Italy^ 
or even into France.'^ One or the other of these passages must, 
of course, be erased, after the author shall have fully made op his 
mind, and, doubtless, he will retain the sarcasm against the people 
of the United States. It will not fail to occur to the reader that 
here is one of the most striking instances of the silly, thoitghdess, 
frivolity of the tourist. He has professed to describe the feelings of 
Americans towards Scenery, and towards England ; and hb mode 
of treating one may illustrate his candour and powers of phiioso* 
phical observation with regard to the other. He decides that the 
Americans are insensible to the beauties of Nature, because Irn 
witnessed no overt act of Rapture at scenes with which they had 
been conversant from childhood. And yet this intensity of enjoy- 
ment which should ** go on increasing" with familiarity, is de- 
clared, a little further on, to pall after three weeks I We feel Yerj 
sure that Nature will not be deceived by such a witness as Captain 
Hall ; and it is hoped that England will not. 

Another of his inexplicable jumbles. On the Hudson River he 
forbears to say any thing about the scenery, because it ** has been 
so ably and so faithfully described" by a *' classical" American 
author. On the way from New Orleans, he is occupied on a 
'^ spirited" American work. He expresses signal gratification 
that the works of a lady of Massachusetts had been republished 
in England. On Mr. Cooper's novels he passes the highest 
eulogium. An American work, written ** in a very masteriy 
style," he apprises his readers, is to be ** procured from Mr. Mil- 
ler, American bookseller. Pall Mall, London." He quotes pas- 
sages from various ''learned," "eloquent" "able" American 
wriiers. At Philadelphia a gentleman satisfies him that he bat 
committed an important philological blunder in his book on Looi* 
Choo, and he is so anxious to repair, as far as possible, the 
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4Q^fef, that he got the gentleman to draw np a paper oh the sabject, 
ilrhich he caused to be pabltshed in London, and tells us where it 
18 to be procared. At New Haven, he says, *' 1 was at first sar- 
prised when Mr. Webster assured me there were not fifty words 
in all which were used in America, and not in England, but I have 
oertainly not been able to collect nearly that number. He told 
ipe, too, what I did not quite agree to at the time, but which sub- 
sequent enquiry has confirmed as far as it has gone, that with very 
few exceptions, all these apparent novelties are merely old English 
. words brought over by the early settlers." He finds, everywhere, 
pleasant agreeable" people, and his chance fellow passengers 
in the stage, prove ** very intelligent persons, who gave us much 
information that was quite new." Now it does not appear that 
Captain Hall travelled with an Interpreter, or that be read the 
Tolumes referred to in a translation. Yet at one of those moments 
when he saw things ** through a bilious medium,'' he makes the fol- 
lowing unqualified assertion, ** In all my Travels, both amongst 
Heathens (Loo Choo, &c.) and amongst Christians, I have never 
encountered anf/ people by whom I found it nearlif so difficult to 
make myself understood as by the Americans." And to the utter 
dismay, doubtless, of '^ Mr. Miller, American bookseller. Pall 
Mall, London," no sooner has he given that gentleman's address, 
and recommended, apparently, his readers to go there and pur- 
chase a certain American work, written '* in a very masterly style," 
than he tnrn^ round and speaks of the **veri^ foolish sort of tots* 
donC^ which would be manifested in ** extending our acquaintance 
with their literature and history beyond its present confined 
limits !" 

At Boston, Captain Hall visited the High School for boys, and 
two of the scholars ('' who took us for their own country people'*) 
being called out to speak, happened, unluckily, to hit upon some 
specimens of oratory not exactly suited to such an audience. From 
the description given of these speeches, the adoption of which ** as 
models" he deprecates, we suppose them to have beeOy^the one 
that of Col. Barr6, and the other. Lord Chatham^s. The phrases 
quoted, '^ Gratitude ! Gratitude to England," &c., are Col. Barr6's, 
with an addition, we suspect, from Captain Hall, The American 
gentlemen who accompanied him were *^ disconcerted" at the cir- 
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cnmstance. The Captain manifested his usual good breeding bj 
loud and sarcastic merriment. " We were amused to the top of 
our bent, and the young orators seeing us take more than com- 
mon interest in their declamations, elevated their voices/' &c. 
Strange that Captain Hall cannot see the wretchedly vulgar taste 
of all this1 If, as we are inclined to suppose, the speech which he 
heard was that of Lord Chatham, usually associated with Barry's, 
we can readily understand that it might not have been very accept* 
able to him. The following is an extract : — " These Colonists are 
sow, my Lords, called rebels ; they are stigmatised with every base 
and abusive epithet in the English language. Yet, my Lords, /re-' 
member when this country was waging war with the united powers 
of France and Spain ; when there was a rebellion, a Scotch rebel- 
lion, within th^is land ; / remember when our fleets were useless—' 
our armies unsuccessful — that these men, now described as the 
blackest aud basest of all rebels, nay more, that very Colony vfhich 
has been represented as the hot- bed of sedition and treason — that 
colony against which the keenc:st lightnings of government are 
denounced and directed ; I remember, I say, my Lords, thii very 
Colony, sending forth four regiments of undisciplined militia^ which 
gave the first cheok to France in her proud career, and erected 
the standard of conquest on the walls of Lonisbourgh. But, my 
Lords, we need not point out particular facts in proof of the bnif 
very, the zeal, the duty and affection of the people ; the annals of 
the last war (that which ended in 1763), will tell such of your 
Lordships as are not old enough to remember, how they fought* 
and how they bled ; they will tell you how generously they con- 
tributed, how like loving brothers they shared the common burden 
and the common danger. Your system, mj Lords, has been erected 
on the ruins of the Constitution, and founded in conquest, and yoa 
have swept all Germany of its refuse as its means. There is not 
a petty, insignificant, prince, whom you have not solicited for aid." 
(Gentleman's Magazine for 1777, p. 251-2.) 

Our tourist cannot seriously think that an American school- 
master is bound to prohibit the use of Lord Chatham's speeches. 
True, Captain Hall has a peculiar theory of his own on the subject 
of public speaking, and insists on a sort of quiet, snug, colloqaial 
manner^ little suited to the vehement and masculine' spirit of th« 
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great orator, or indeed of Fox, Barke, or Canning. He cannot 
abide, he says, that '' loud oratorical tone which is the bane of 
good debating/* With regard to Col. Barr6, if Juuins did not 
disdain to borrow a sarcasm from him, surely toe may be per- 
mitted to refer to one who was the most strenuous asserter of the 
great constitutional principle on which the revolution was fought, 
and with regard to which both countries now entertain tbe same 
opinion. That our admiration of Lord Chatham's oratory is not 
altogether connected with his conduct in reference to the revolu- 
tionary struggle may be inferred from the circumstance that the 
speech on the difficulties with Spain is equally well known, and as 
great a favourite in our schools. . We remember to have recited it 
with doe emphasis and discretion, from *' Select Speeches, Foren- 
sic and Parliamentary,'' which is the standard American collec- 
tion, and in the following passage we find that our memory cor- 
responds exactly with the report in the Gentleman's Magazine, for 

theyearl770, (p. 571.) 

** My Lords, the English are a candidy an ingenuous people ; the 
Spaniards are as mean and crafty as they are proud and insolenL 
The integrity of the English merchant, the generous spirit of our 
naval and military officers would be degraded by a comparison 
with their merchants or officers. With their ministers 1 have often 
been obliged to negociate, and after long experience of their want 
of candour and good faith, I found myself compelled," &c. 

The Quarterly Review in quoting this part of Captain Hall's 
book, expresses infinite horror, that such a temper ^* could be 
introduced into the recitations of their inflated compositions^ in 
their seminaries for education." We have given what is supposed 
to be the true explanation, though the tourist has so veiled his de- 
scription that nothing but conjecture can be hazarded. We may ask, 
whilst on the subject, for an explanation of a circumstance which 
has attracted some attention in the United States. In the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, for April, 1815, (p. 352,) will be found not 
mere)} the adoption of a model, but an original composition pre- 
pared for the most distinguished " seminary for education," in 
Great Britain — that of Westminster. It was here, that Lord 
Mansfield was educated, and his biographer remarks. ^' His 
Lordship having paid every grateful tribute to Wcstminstter 
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School in his life time, where he received his edacation, his pco- 
fonnd respect for alma mater dictated the direction in his WiU, 
that his remains should be deposited there." The oompositioo 
alladed to is a virulent attack on the United States; and the 
purity and force of the Latin shew it to be no school-boy pro- 
duction. It is thrown into the form of a dissuasive against emigra- 
tion to the United States, and, of course, was written after the 
termination of the war. The following are specimens of its vitu- 
peration. It is said, to be, there, accounted a good joke to gouge, 
to scalp, to bite off the nose, and to take human life* 

oculos exscalpere, pollice frontem 
Scalpere, nasum omnem mordicus abripere 
Atquc necare homiaem jocus est lepidissimus. 

To lie, is the great boast of an American merchant. 

'^ Mentiri est mercatoris laus summa.'' 

Of the Chief Justice of the United States, it is said, 

** Optimus et Judex maximus est nehuhy 

and of the various meanings of the word, whether ** rascal,'' 
" scoundrel," " hector," *' cowardly bully," &c., the reader is 
prompted to select the most odious. Did Captain Hall hear any 
thing of this sort in the United States ? It is not designed, be it 
observed, to cherish a generous recollection of national prowess, 
but consists of mere cold-blooded defamation. The same per- 
sonage has filled the office alluded to for more than a quarter of 
a century, and Captain Hall speaks of '' the pre-eminent talents 
and high character of the present venerable Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States." May not the learned 
authorities of this Institution reflect, with pain, how far they have 
contributed, to foster that ** unkindly feeling/' and that, ** animo- 
sity," which, we are told, prevail in Great Britain towards 
America? The young gentlemen who were tutored to utter 
these falsehoods are now in the House of Lords, or the House 
of Commons. Can the shade of Lord Mansfield linger with com- 
placency round a scene desecrated by the slander of one whom 
he would not have disdained as an associate in tbe Sacred 
Ministry of Justice ? 
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Captain Hall is at a loss to understand what motives he can 
possibly liave for giving an unfavourable account of the United 
States. Without imputing to him either the guilt, or the steadi- 
ness of purpose, implied in a settled determination to misrepre- 
sent, we can readily imagine a variety of considerations which 
have, perhaps insensibly to himself, given a tone to his book. 
We are willing to l^elieve that he reached the threshold of publi- 
cation irresolute. A confused mass of materials lay before him ; 
a great deal prepared, while he saw e?ery thing " through a 
bilious medium," and the rest in a more complacent mood ; time 
was hastening to take from the interest and freshness of his state- 
ments ; a decision must be made; and it was essential to the 
dignity of the work to give to the whole, some prevailing character, 
80 that even grave Statesmen might not disdain to draw from it 
important political reflections. This is the trying crisis when 
anxious thoughts throng upon a weak, and a vain, man, looking 
over his discordant notes and calculating the chances of success ; 
and it is to this period that our remarks apply. 

A manufacturer of books, like the manufacturer of any other 
article, must study the taste, and even the caprice, of the market. 
Those *^ china plates,*' as Captain Hall calls them, which he 
saw bearing the image of General Washington, came from Eng- 
land ; and nothing, certainly, can exceed the good nature with 
which the amiable people at the Potteries have waived their pre- 
judices, and ministered to our self-complacency, particularly in 
reference to the naval combats. Now as to the American market, 
Captain Hall ascertained that in order to take out a copyright, 
he must be a resident of the United States, and this not 
exactly suiting his views, he declares, that he writes exclusively 
for his t)wn countrymen. What, then, did he believe would 
be the most acceptable strain? He has characterised the 
prevalent temper towards America, by the epithets '' ill-will,'* 
" animosity,*' " unkindly feelings." It was, therefore, not likely 
that a book got up in a temper utterly rebuking these sentiments 
would be a very popular, or a very saleable, one. Captain Hall 
had the benefit of his own experience to guide him. He knew 
how much more gratifying it was to find " his original and pre- 
judiced conceptions right^ than to discover that injustice had 

P 
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previously been done to the people/* (voL i. p. 167.) Precon- 
ceived opinions are net, as be justly remarks, to be " got rid 
of without a certain degree of inconsistency generally painfuly 
and Sometimes ridiculojig." (ib ) If he experienced, this feeling 
amidst the kindness and hospitality of the country, he might well 
anticipate its existence on the part of those who, witli like pre- 
judices, have no such reason for thinking their indulgence ungra- 
cious or unkind. It is undoubted, that the Judgment is piqued by 
perpetual contradiction knd efforts to set us right, and, besides, 
more labour is involved in the process than one chooses to expend 
on volumes classed with the lighter literature of the day. It is 
another advantage, and sometimes an important one, of a tone of 
assentation, that we require nothing to corroborate what falls, 
quietly, in with our own previous belief, whilst he who opposes it 
becomes at once the adversary's witness, and half our thoughts 
are employed in preparing a cross-examination, and considering 
how his testimony may be assailed. 

In the next place, it is evident, that Captain Hall, if not himself 
a partisan, has, at least, been, habitually, in association, and the 
warmest sympathy, with the party described in the following 
passage of the Edinburgh Review, (Vol. xxxiii. page 399.) *' It 
is a fact which can require no proof even in America, that there 
is a party in this country not friendly to political liberty, and deci- 
dedly hostile to all extension of popular rights, which, if it does 
not grudge to its own people the powers and privileges which 
aire bestowed on them by the Constitution is, at least, for confining 
their exercise within the narrowest limits — which" thinks the peace 
and well being of society in no danger from any thing but popular 
encroachments, and holds the only safe or desirable government 
to be that of a pretty pure and unincumbered monarchy, sup- 
ported by a vast revenue and a powerful army, and obeyed by a 
people just enlightened enough to be orderly and industrious, but 
no way curious as to questions of right, and never presuming to 
judge of the conduct of their superiors. Now, it is quite true 
that this party dislikes America, and is apt enough to decry and 
insult her. Its adherents never have forgiven the success of 
her War of Independence — the loss of a noaiinal sovereignty, or 
perhaps, of a real power of vexing and oppressing her suppoised 
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rivalry in trade, and, above all, tbe bappiness and tranqnillitj 
whicb sbe enjoys nnder a republican form of government. Such 
a spectacle of democratical prosperity is unspeakably mortifying 
to their principles, and is easily imagined to be dangerous to tbeir 
security. Tbeir first wish, and for a time their darling hope, was 
that the infant States would quarrel among themsekcs, and be 
thankful to be again received under our protection as a refuge 
from military despotism. Since that hope was lost, it would have 
satisfied them to find that their republican institutions had made 
them poor, and turbulent, and depraved, incapable of civil wisdom, 
regardless of national honour, and as intractable to their own 
elected rulers as they had been to their hereditary sovereign. 
To those who were capable of such wishes, and such expectations, 
it is easy to conceive that the happiness and good order of the 
United States — the wisdom and authority of their government — 
and the unparalleled rapidity of their progress in wealth, popula^ 
tion, and refinement, must have been but an ungrateful spectacle; 
and most especially, that the splendid and steady success of the 
freest and most popular form of government that ever was esta- 
blished in the world, must have struck the most lively alarm into 
the hearts of all those who were anxious to have it believed that 
the people could never interfere in politics, but to their ruin, and 
that the smallest addition to the democratical influence recognised 

- * 

in tb^ theory, at least, of the British Constitution, nmst lead to 
the imn)ediate destruction of peace and prosperity, morality and 
religion. I'hat there are journals in this country, s^nd journals, 
too, pf great and deserved reputation in other respects, who have 
spoken the language of the party we have now described, and 
that in a tone of singular intemperance and ofifence^ we most 
readily admit," &c. 

It is carious to note how soon after the Revolution this temper 
was displayed. 

Dr. Franklin in the year 1786, writing from America to M . Le 
Yeillard, uses the following language, (Memoirs, &c., London, 
1818, 2 vol, p. 90.) " Be assured that all the stories spread in 
the English papers of our distresses and confusions, and dis- 
contents with our new government, are as chimerical as the 
history of my being in chains at Alginrs. They exist only in th« 
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wisbes of our eDemies/' ** All this is in answer to that part of 
yoar letter, in which jon seem to have been too mach impressed 
with some of the ideas which those lying English papers endeavour 
to incolcate concerning as." 

And again, in a letter to David Hartley, Esq.,' he sajs, 
(vol. ii. p. 136.) " Your Newspapers are filled with accounts of 
distresses and miseries, that these States are plunged into, since 
their separation from Britain. You may believe me when I tell 
you, that there is no truth in these accounts.'' 

In a letter, dated London, 22nd April, 1786, Mr. Jefferson 
says, (See Memoir, Correspondence, &c., London, 1829, 2 vol« 
p. 2.) ** 1 dined the other day in a company of the Ministerial 
party. A General Clark, a Scotchman and ministerialist, sat 
next to me. He introduced the subject of American affairs, and, 
in the course of the conversation, told me that were America to 
petition Parliament to be again received on their former footing, 
the petition would be very generally rejected." 

The same disposition is manifested, at the present day, by those 
who think it important to decry the influence of popular sentiment 
in every country, and under every form of government. The 
continued tranquillity and happiness of America they regard 
as an affront to their sagacity, and as having, for fifty yean, 
kept them out of a good argument. Fortunately, a new topic 
Las of late years started up to vary the themes current in 
Dr. Franklin's day. The difficulty experienced by the people of 
Mexico, &c., in suddenly turning to the best advantage their 
escape from Despotism ; the awkwardness of their first attempts at 
self-government without the least previous training or preparation. 
Lave been turned to excellent account. The omission, also, to pay 
dividends, has given a shock to the credit of Republicanism on 
Change, and the panic spreading, thence, amongst the holdem of 
the public securities, people start at the very word Reform, as if it 
must lead to something shifty, and insecure, besides involving an 
unworthy imitation of a parcel of Republics, who, if caught In 
England, would be every onu of them in the Kings Bench before 

nigbt. 

It is a matter of course, that We are destined to the same evils; 
the whole being treated as one great partnership concern for the 
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propagation of republicanism^ and we, as senipr members of the 
Firm, liable for the errors of the others, and, perhaps, in honotif* 
if the matter were duly considered, for their debts. The Quarterly 
Review assures its readers, that it is *' only hy maintaining peace 
that they (the United States,) have any chance of preventing their 
country from exhibiting the same scenes of misery, as are now dis^ 
pla)fing themselves in the sister democracies of Mexico, Peru, , 
Colombia, and La Plata (No. for November 1829.) The Review, 
has, indeed, ventured on a very bold experiment To the Article 
on Captain Hall's Travels, is appended a Letter purporting t6 
come from the United States, of which the* object is to prove 
the folly of attempting to remedy the grossest abuses in Gbvern* 
ment or the Laws. The writer is made, mysteriously, to say, 
** nature will sometimes effect changes; but art cannot," and he 
'' honours'' the Spaniard who ** boasts" of the tranquillizing effects 
of the Inquisition. The whole, in short, is not merely a rebuke of 
those who achieved the American Revolution, but of all who werib 
active in 1688, or even in bringing about the late measure of relief 
to the Catholics. • It is introduced as confirmatory of a hope 
that Captain Hall's book may do good in America. Now, 
unfortunately for any such connection, the whole object of his 
profound work, is to prove that America never can be happy 
without a complete change in her form of government. Even Dram* 
•drinking, Captain Hall declares, must go on increasing, so long as 
we continue to be republicans. *' The habit, according to my victr 
of the matter, is interwoven in the very structure of that political 
society which the Americans not only defend, but uphold, as the 
very wisest that has ever been devised, or ever put in practice for 
the good of mankind,'* (vol. ii. p. 85). So far, then, from incul- 
cating the principle of stare decisis, Captain Hall assures us 
that even our vows of sobriety, for the time to come, will be utterly 
unavailing, unless we lay the axe to the root of the evil, and strike 
out all the more popular features of our Constitution — including, 
perhaps, the provision as to the Liberty of the Press. Doubtless 
his suggestion will have due weight with those who are endeavourin'g 
to discover a remedy for an evil which is now so severely scourginjg 
England, and which shortsighted people have attributed to a vety 
different cause. 
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The OrgaD of Cbe Party to which allasion has been made if| 
undoubtedly, the Quarterly Review ; and Captain Hall cannot be 
ignorant of its influence with the class of persons into whose hands 
his book was likely to fall. In the Number for January 1828, of 
that work, is ao Dssay on the subject of America, written by 
some one connected with the English Admiralty^ and enjoying 
familiar access to its archives. It is in this article that the ex- 
pression is used, *' We need hardly sny there is not a Captain in 
the British Navy, who would not, in the event of a contest, be 
delighted to meet with the Pennsylvania while in command of the 
Caledonia." It is remarkable that in this same article, a ** wisK* 
is expressed that the kindness shewn to Captain Hall in the United 
States, might not have the effect of '* causing our agreeable Cap* 
tain to see things couleur de rfiseJ' (No. for January, 1828, p. 261.) 
This was eighteen months before the appearance of the Travels, and 
we submit that it was hardly fair. Its tendency was, in the first 
place, to disincline Americans to extend to a traveller, thus can* 
iioned, the kindness and the facilities for obtaining information 
which any other stranger would have enjoyed, lest the mere lm« 
pulse of hospitality might be construed into a wish to purchase 
from the '* agreeable Captain" golden opinions of themselves and 
their country. Nor would it seem to be less calculated to have an 
influence on the agreeable gentleman himself. The air of the 
several articles referred to, and of another of the same stamp, in 
the No. for January 1829, is altogether official and authoritative^ 
Thus we are told, and the information is now for the first time 
given to the world, that the conflagration at Washington, '* was in 
reality a measure of the Cabinet, and not of the Camp," ("No. for 
March 1828, p. 513) ; and in the more recent article referred to, 
it is said, ^* with confidence as regards the ^orernmeiil— with 
full conviction as far as regards the more intelligent part of the 
communit}, we can affirm," &c. &c. (No. for January 1828, 
p. 241.) Slight hints from such a quarter always mean rather 
more than meets the ear. It can require no great sagacity on the 
part of the officer to whom advice is thus addressed, to understand 
that liis chance of continuing to merit the title of ** agreeable,** 
will depend not a little on his consenting to aflbrd some degree of 
countenance to the tirades of his counsellor. Care, indeed, it 
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taken ill these Articles to gire very clear warniog of the treatment 
Tirhich an antbor mast expect, who, however accommodating his 
general temper may be, yet ventores, on any occasion, to express 
a sentiment inconsistent with the parposes of the critic. Thas the 
author of the ^* Narrative of the Campaigns at Wasfaiugton, 
by the author of The Subaltern/' though a landsman, and scarcely 
subject to Admiralty jurisdiction, and speaking of what oc" 
curred before his ozcn e^es, is thus sharply rebuked for having 
the weakness to deplore the extent of mischief committed at 
Washin$:ton. " We are sorry that a writer possessed of our au- 
thor's sense and judgment, should have inconsiderately joined in 
such an outcry as this. He ought to have paused and reflected 
ZDcll, ere ho thus ventured to give additional currency to the disin- 
genuous suppressions and exaggerations of our enemy, and to echo 
the nnscrupolons flourishes of republican rhetoric." (Quarterly 
Review for March 1828, p. 512.) 

Another example of denunciation could hardly fail to rest on 
the memory of Captain Hall, for his own name is introduced into 
it. Thus in the review of Faux's Travels,'the following expressions 
occur (vol. 29, p. 389,) — ** From such a man, and with such objects 
in view, one practical page is worth all the radical trash of the 
Halls, the Wrights, and the Tell Harris's, in enabling us to form 
a just estimate," &c. The assault on Miss Wright is thus followed 
op, ** Author of Views of Society and Manners in America* Wo 
flattered ourselves that nothing so base and degenerate in the 
shape of an Englishwoman could be found, but the sad reality 
has since appeared ; a Miss Wright, an adopted daughter (as she 
says), of Jeremy Bentham, having prefixed her name to it." The 
Hall referred to, is an Officer of the British Army, who published 
a volume of Travels in the United States whicb, though dis- 
playing all the feelings of an Englishman, did not indulge in that 
blind and indiscriminate abuse of the country which had been 
looked for. On this account it was condemned to be burnt by 
the hands of that common hangman of the Review, who does the 
articles on America. 

But there was deep cunning in the hint given to Captain Hall. It 
shewed him exactly the turn which would be given to any favour- 
able representation he might make of the United States, He saw 
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the ridiotile prepared for him, as one wbos^ palate, and whose 
Tanitj, had been Ikkled by good dinners and civil speeches. He 
saw in anticipation, '^it viiil be remembered that eighteen months 
ago, we took occasion to point out the danger to ^hich onr agree- 
able Captain was exposed, and really we cannot find it in oar 
hearts to quarrel with the amiable weakness which has not been 
proof against the temptation to which we feared it would be un- 
equal." What a mortifying reception this, compared with the full^ 
eqrnest, unqualified burst of gratitude with which he has been 
greeted ! 

" If we may penetrate the motives of, an author from his work, 
we should judge his design has been [to describe the United 
States?— No— but] to render sundry topics intelligible and popular 
which are not generally understood or relished by the bulk of the 
people^ but to whom right views on these subjects are likely to be 
practically beneficial. He evidently wishes to show the advan- 
tages which flow from the distinctions of rank, &c. &c. We are 
quite sure his book must do good hero. It may furnish many 
toell disposed persons with arguments by which to defend the 
blessings they enjoy; it may decide the wavering, and confuse, if 
not silence, the turbulent and the revolutionary, of whom, we sup- 
pose, no free country will ever be entirely devoid, though we cer- 
tainly do not remember the period at which one heard less of them 
in England than at present.'V 

One reflection is unavoidable. If Captain Hall's denunciations 
are deemed of such vital importance, it follows that a correspond- 
ing degree of mischief must have resulted from his speaking in 
favourable terms of the popular institutions of the United States. 
i\n object so important justified, perliaps, a language of caution to 
him which seems, on its face, strangely illiberal. No one who 
reads the Article can well doubt its having been drawn up by a 
person conversant with the documents at Whitehall. It has, by 
some, been attributed to Mr. Croker, the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, and by others, to tbe U nder Secretary. Captain Hall, 
however, knows better than we can pretend to inform him who 
was his significant prompter. 

. But we are good naturedly disposed, instead of drawing harsU 
inferences of our own, to give the tourist an opportunity of 
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speaking for himself. It is proposed, therefore^ to follow bis moTe- 
ments until we have reached a pretty decisive manifestation of 
his actaal feelings towards the Republic. 

He tells nS| that his first impressions of that country were 
formed "two or three and twenty years ago," whilst a mid- 
ghipman of the " Leander, flag-ship of the Halifax station." 
They were not of a favourable kind. *' 1 confess I was not 
Tery well disposed to the Americans, a feeling shared with all 
my companions on board, and probably, also, with most of my SU' 
periors.*' In order to understand how a midshipman on the Halifax 
station could pretend to form an opinion of the character of the 
people of the United Slates, it is necessary to gather from other 
quarters a history of the conduct of the British cruisers along our 
coast. In the London '' New Monthly Magazine" for August 182D, 
a gentleman who had been in America many years ago, in 
the public service of Great Britain, and who has recently made 
another visit, thus describes their operations : — " You will allow 
it admits of tlonbt, whether any coasting skipper, snugly in his 
birth, and his schooner at anchor, should think it very pleasant to 
be ordered on deck, in linen, at the dead hour of a cold night, by a 
voice such as is much affected by naval officers, particularly by 
that important class, the midshipmen, and before he had time to 
ascertain if the sound was not that of his vessel rubbing on the 
ground, to hear the rigging riddled by a platoon of marine mus« 
quetry. Nor was it calculated to obtain a good report amongst 
the Yankees to drag their ships to leeward, bows under, because 
they could not answer signals with quite as much alacrity as a 
high*in- order man-of-war, although it might be done with the kind 
intention of teaching them to be more adroit. Moreover it was 
not, obviously, very funny, in a frigate honestly cruizing for prizes, 
when she happened to find herself short of junk, politely to lake 
a slow American in tow, and having got her hawser on board, to 
draw it in till there was no more to pay out, and then order her to 
cut and be damned.*' 

It is clear that tlie opinion which a British officer could 
form of the Americans, under such circumstances, ujust iiave been 
derived from the temper which fhcy evinced in reference to so 
galling a species of annoyance. Doubtless, Midiliipmau Hal!, and 
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the other jonDgsten, his '' compaoions/' could not Torhear to 
think how their own proad aod hanghty Island wonld have acted 
under similar provocation. Suppose a French, or American, 
frigate in the Thames or the Mersey, maltreating the ** coasting 
skipper"! The Americans were probably regarded on board the 
Leander with a sort of sportive contempt. Yet an incident oc- 
curred which could hardly fail to inspire a graver feeling. By a 
shot from this very Leandcr poor Pearce was killed. The circum- 
stance is thus noticed in the British Annual Register for 1B06, 
p. 248, ** The third ground of complaint on the part of the Ame- 
ricans was of infinitely less importance than the othelrs, and their 
demand to have their maritime jurisdiction defined and respected 
was so just and reasonable, that no objection could be made to it. 
An unfortunate accident, in wliich an American seaman happened 
to be kilted within sight of New York, by a shot from the British 
armed vessel, the Leander, had drawn attention to this subject, 
and rendered some regulations indispensable ; but no diffirulty 
could occur in settling a point which was already settled by the 
law of nations. The affair of the Leander having taken place 
during the elections at New York, great use was made of it by 
the federal party to excite odium against the President, and bring 
discredit upon his administration, on pretence that foreigners were 
encouraged to commit such outrages by their knowledge of the 
weakness and timidity of hb government." 

Such an incident could hardly fail to sober the levity which 
before prevailed ; and if there be truth in the remark of Tacitus, 
that it is natural to hate those whom we have injured — 

** Proprium hamani ingenii est odisse quani laeseris," 

we can readily imagine that a sentiment of dislike might mingle 
with the unpleasant reminiscences of service on our coast. Yet 
Contempt must have sometimes struggled for the ascendancy when 
they recollected what would have been done, if a British life had 
been lost by a shot from an American frigate into a Newcastle 
collier, within sight of London. Then, again, ofiencc was probably 
taken at our asking that the Captain of the Leander should be 
tried, as he was, by a naval court-martial. He was acquitted and 
we acquiesced. Next year, our frigate, Chesapeake, was attacked 
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by order of tlio Commander-in-CLief of tbe Hsilifax station who 
was then lying at anchor in Lj^nnbaven Bay. Manv of her seamen 
were killed and wounded. Wo now roused ourselves up in 
earnest, and issued a very warm Proclamation. An apology was 
at length made ; bat Admiral Berkeley , the offending Officer, &o 
far from being panisbed, was appointed to the Lisbon station, 
against the earnest remonstrances of our Minister at London, Mr. 
Pinckney. Then came the Orders in Council, but it was not until 
Nine hundred and seventeen of our Vessel8,wilh their Cargoes, had 
been engalphed in the British Prize Courts that our patience gave 
way. All this time, too, the practice of Impressment was going 
on from such American vessels as were spared to us. 

Unqnestionably, this sort of tameness must have had the 
effect very mach to lower ns in the estimation of a dashing 
young midshipman. Yet Captain Hall represents his temper as 
having nothing implacable about it. He was willing to forget and 
forgive. Time and distance did a great deal. *' As the duties,** 
he saysy " of a varied service in after years, threw me far from 
the source at which these national antipathies had been imbibed, 
they appeared gradually to dissipate themselves in proportion as my 
acquaintance with other countries was extended, and I had learned 
to think belter of mankind in yeneralJ* He had written books, 
and become a member of several learned societies, and thus a 
bland, philosophical, spirit gradually soothed the asperity of the 
young reefer. He became amongst his late thoughtless '' compa- 
nions," a sort of Orator of the Human Race — a naval Anacharsis 
Cloots. He reasoned, unceasingly, with them about their prejur 
dices. '' I came to view with regret the prevalence in others^ of 
those hostile sentiments I had myself relinquished. My next 
anxiety naturally was to persuade others,'* &c. If the savages of 
Loo Choo were so amiable, why might not there be some good 
points about the Americans ? Let them answer that plain ques- 
tion. These Yankees, he would say, are made (in a loose way) 
after God's image, and may have souls like yourselves. The xeai 
with which he devoted himself to the propagation of this new 
theory is amazing, when we consider that he was yet in the hey- 
day of life, and was surrounded by all the temptations to frivolous 
amusements which beset the sailor on shore. At length these 
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serious thoughts so exercised his mind that he resolved od Uiat 
great step i^hich has made him known to as— his celebrated Mis- 
sion to the West. 

It must be admitted, on all sides, that there was nothing narrow 
in his views. He wished to carry out, as well as to bring back^ 
healing in his wings. But there was a difficulty. He represents the 
prejudice on this side of the Atlantic as strong and universal. It is 
a very remarkable circumstance that he does not pretend to have 
made a single convert in the whole course of his labours. Xo 
one's wrath was turned away by his soft words, and even his old 
companions, of the Leander, seem to have given his eloqueooe 
to the winds. Yet it was necessary to have some civil things 
to say to the Americans, and the object in view being a laudable 
one, he deemed it justifiable, for a great good, to stretch his con- 
science a little. He, accordingly, set himself to work to frame 
a particular form of expression ; and surely no Jesuit could have 
devised one better calculated to entrap, by seemingly magnificent 
promises, without in the least committing his own countrymen* 
He determined to represent to the Americans — 

" That the English were-'Willing-'io think- rFe/Z- of them-i/:- 
they coxxld-onlif see -just "grounds for— a CAange— of sentiment,'' 

Now let it be asked, whether a British ofljcer was very chary of 
his honour in holding out these promises ? Who authorized Cap- 
tain Hall to give any pledge on the subject, much less to the ex- 
tent to which he proceeded? He left behind him, in England 
bitter, uncompromising, prejudice. He does not profess to have 
had the slightest authority, verbal or written, even from the sea- 
faring classes with whose sentiments he might be presumed to be 
best acquainted. And what right had he to suppose that they would 
quietly resign so cherished a portion of their ideas as these na-^ 
tional *^ antipathies V* Captain Hall knows, as well as any body^ 
that these gentlemen are the very persons, who, like Goldsmith's 
Croaker, are quite willing to listen to reason, after they have made 
up their minds, for ** then it can do no harm." What I why after 
a while they would have nothing left to damn but their own souls* 
Mark the cunning of the language prepared. for the United States I 
Fair as the promise is (o the ear when rapidly uttered, it vanishes 
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t^ben yoa do not elur the /f, and the concluding words. It binds 
nobody. Should the Americans coma into any arrangement with 
him as to an armistice, and agree to lay down their prejadices, he 
might laugh in their faces the nex.t moment. The Treaty would 
be 80 much waste paper without the assent of all the individuals 
of the British Empire, including the vast body of naval oQicers, 
marines, seamen, ordinary seamen, and boys, scattered all over the 
world, the Lord knows where. Yet into this sort of one-sided 
compact was Captain HaU's language artfully intended to lead ; 
and a plain-spoken seaman, who was not put on his guard, would^ 
really take it for granted that he had a regular Power of Attorney. 

It is, now, our serioas business to watch closely the movements,^ 
language,' and even looks of a Witness, who Oually comes forward 
to establish the enmity of the two nations, and who, perpetually, 
attempts to fortify his testimony by asseverations of candour and. 
fairness. 

In six weeks after landing at New York, Captain Hall found- 
himself in Canada* It is proper to notice, here, the inaccuracy 
of the Quarterly Review, in staling, (November 1829, p. 420,) 
tiiat he ^^ first visited the Northern and Eastern States, then 
passed into Canada." This is not so. Captain Hall px'-oceeded up 
the Hudson in a steam boat to Albanv, and travelled thence to 
Niagara, never quilting the direct route through the Slate of New 
York, except that, from Albany, ho went thirty-eight miles to a. 
small, secluded town, in the western part of Massachusetts. Be* 
fore we permit him to cross into Canada, let us interrogate him 
as to tlie materials which he had collected for forming an opinion 
of the United States. And to begin, as Bacon would advise, 
by negatives. He had not witnessed the proceedings of Congress; 
he had not been present at a meeting of a State legislature. These 
he, subsequently, represents as the scenes whence his reflections 
were principally drawn, and as having decided his opinions as to 
the practical working and tendency of our system of government.. 
He had not seen a Slave. In short, he had encountered none of 
those circumstances which he would fain make us believe, gra-. 
dually, threw a cloud over his fair anticipations. On the other 
hand, on quitting New York, he says, it was difTicult to '' dis< 
entangle ourselves from the' fascinations of the great city," He 
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had been no less deBgfated with ** the kind Mends'* he met there, 
than with the institations of ererj description of these " energetic 
people,'' and with the *' hospitable and liberal stjie,*' which uni- 
versally prevailed. The endearing recollection, too, of that '* glorious 
breakfast," which he declares shall brave, these thousand years, 
the battle and the breeze, was then bot a month old — a little 
month. On the bosom of the Hudson, he missed nothing but Pri- 
mogeniture. He visited the Penitentiaries ; and the great New 
York Canal could not fail to make a suitable impression on him. 
Other scenes which he witnessed are thus described ; 

** As the windings of the Canal brought us in sight of fresh 
vistas, new cultivation, new villages, new bridges, new aqueducts, 
rose at every moment, mingled up with scattered dwellings, mills, 
churches, all span neWp The scene looked really one of enchant- 
ment.'* 

*' On the IDfh of June, we reached Syracuse, through the 
very centre of which the Erie Canal passes. During the drive, 
we had opportunities of seeing the land in various stages of its 
progress, from the dense, black, tangled, native, forest, up to the 
highest stages of cultivation, with wheat and barley waving over 
it ; or from that melancholy, and very hopeless looking state of 
things, when the trees are laid prostrate upon the earth, one upon 
top of another, and a miserable log>hut is the only symptom of 
man*s residence, to such gay and thriving places as Syracuse, 
vrith fine broad streets, large and commodious houses, gay shops, 
and stage coaches, waggons, and gigs, flying past, all in a bustle. 
In the centre of the village, we could see from our windows the 
canal thickly covered with freight boats and packets, glancing 
silently past, and shooting like arrows through the bridges, some 
of which were stone, and some of painted wood." 

*< Every now and then, we came to villages, consisting of several 
hundred houses ; and in the middle, I observed there were always 
several Churches.'* 

*' The village of Utica, stands a step higher in this progressive 
scale of civilization ; for it has several Church Spires rising over it,. 
and at no great distance an institution, called Hamilton College, 
intended, I was told, for the higher branches of science* We 
also visited Syracuse, a village with extensive salt-works close to 
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it : and had niunerous opportanities of examining the Erie C«ial« 
and the great high-road to Buffalo ; so that what with towns and 
cities, Indians, forests, cleared and cultivated lands, girdled trees, 
log-houses, painted churches, villas, canals, and manufactories, 
and hundreds of thousands of human heings, starting into life, 
all within the ken of one da3''s rapid journey, there was plenty of 
stuff for the imagination to work upon." 

** Often, too, without much warning, we came in sight of busy 
villages, ornamented with tall white Spires, topping above towers, 
in which the taste of the villagers had placed green Venetian 
blinds; and at the summit of all, handsome gilt weather-cocks 
glittering and crowing, as it seemed, in triumph over the poor 
forest.** 

** Our next halt was at the end of an extremely pretty lake, 
not quite so large as the two last we had visited, but still an ex- 
tensive piece of water. This lake, and the village which stands 
at the northern extremity, are called Canandaigua. I may re- 
mark, that the term village, conveys a different idea to us from 
what it does to an American. The word town would seem more 
appropriate, as these villages are not composed of cottages clus- 
tered together, but of fine houses, divided by wide streets, and 
embellished by groves of trees, and Qower gardens. At certain 
corners of all these villages, or towns, blacksmiths, coopers, and 
other artisans are to be found ; but, generally speaking, the houses 
at Canandaigua, for instance, have more the appearance of sepa- 
rate country houses, than of mere component parts of a village. 
In the centre there is always left an open space or market place, 
with showy hotels on one side ; the court-house on the other ; 
and perhaps a Church, and a Meeting-House, to complete the 
Square." 

** Canandaigua lies nearly in the centre of Ontario county, a 
large tract of which was purchased many years ago, I believe in 
1700, by some English gentlemen, who paid about five cents an 
acre for it, or about two-pence halfpenny. Great part of it has 
since been sold at prices varying from one and two dollars, to ten, 
and even twenty dollars/' 

*' In the meantime, we had abundant ocular demonstration of 
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fbe respect paid to the subject of Religion; for searceljr a single 
Tillage, howevei' small, was without a Church.*' 

'* On the 20lh of Jane, 18279 we strolled through the village of 
Kochester, under the guidance of a most obliging and intelligent 
friend, a native of this part of the country. Every thing in this 
bustling place appeared to be in motion. The very streets seemed 
to be starting up of their own accord, ready made, and looking as 
fresh and new, as if they had been turned out of the workmen's 
hands but an hour before; or that a great boxful of new houses 
had been sent by steam from New York, and tumbled out on the 
half cleared land. The canal banks were at some places still un* 
turfed : the lime seemed hardly dry in the masonry of the aque- 
duct, in the bridges, in the numberless great saw-mills and manu- 
factories. In many of these buildings, the people were at i»ork 
below stairs, while at top the carpenters were busy nailing on the 
planks of the roof." 

** Some dwellings were half painted, while the foundations of 
others, within five yards distance, were only beginning. I cannot 
say how many Churches, Court- Houses, Jails, and Hotels, I counted, 
all in motion, creeping upwards. Several streets were nearly 
finished, but had not yet received their names; and many others 
were in the reverse predicament, being named, but not com- 
menced, their local habitations being merely signified by lines of 
stakes. Here and there we saw great warehouses, without window 
sashes, but half filled with goods, and furnished with hoisting 
cranes, ready to fish up the huge pyramids of flonr barrels, bales, 
and boxes l>ing in the streets. In the centre of the town, the 
spire of a Presbyterian Church rose to a great height, and, on each 
side of the supporting tower, was to be seen the dial plate of a clock, 
of which the machinery, in the hurry-skurry, had been left at New 
York. I need not say, that these half finished, whole finished, 
and embryo streets were crowded with people, carts, stages, 
cattle, pigs, far beyond the reach of numbers ; and as all these 
were lifliug op (heir voices together, in keeping with the clatter of 
hammers, the ringing of axes, and the cracking of machineryi 
tliere was a fine concert I assure you !* 

*^ But it struck us, that the interest of the town, for it seems 
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idle to call it a village, ^vas subordinate to that of tbe snborbs* 
A few years ago, the whole of that part of the country was covered 
with a dark, silent, forest, and even as it was, we could not pro- 
ceed a mile in any direction^ except that of the high road, without 
coming full-butt against the woods of time immemorial." 

" Lockport, is celebrated over the United States as the site of 
a double set of canal locks, admirably executed, side by side, five 
IB each, one for boats going up, the other for those coming down 
the canal. The original level of the rocky table land about Lock- 
port is somewhat, though not much, higher than the surface of 
Lake Erie, from which it is distant, by the line of the canal, about 
thirty miles* In order to obtain the advantage of having such aa 
inexhaustible reservoir as Lake Erie, for a feeder to the canal, it 
became necessary to cut down the top of the ridge on which 
Lockport stands, to bring the canal level somewhat below that of 
the lake. For this purpose, a magnificent excavation, called the 
Deep Cutting, several miles in length, with an average depth of 
twenty-five feet, was made through a compact, horizontal, lime- 
stone stratum, a work of great expense and labour, and highly 
creditable to all parties concerned." 

*' The Erie Canal is 363 miles in length, 40 feet wide at the 
surface, 28 at bottom, and four feet deep. There are 83 locks of 
masonry, each 90 feet long, by 15 wide. The elevation of Lake 
£rie above the Hudson, at Albany, is about 555 feet; but the 
lockage up and down on the whole voyage is 662 feet." 

Yet, amidst all these scenes the only reflection which escapes 
from Captain Hall is a denunciation of the '' blighting tempest 
of democracy," for having done away with Primogeniture and 
Entails, At this early period, too, he detects '* a wish, when 
aaking for information, to prove my original and prejudiced con- 
ceptions right, [forgetting, we presume, his efibrts, in England, to 
** persuade others," to abandon prejudices ** I had myself relin- 
quished,"] rather than to discover that I had previously done the 
people injustice." He here introduces, also, a sort of Elegy on a 
dead tree, evidently for the mere purpose of venting his spleen at 
what he deems the hearllessness of Im-provement, 

" An American settler, can hardli/ conccix^c the horror with 
which a foreigner beholds such numbers of magnificent trees 

R 
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•Unding round him, with their throats cnt, the very Banjos of 
the murdered forest. The process of girdling is this : a circular 
cut or ring, two or three inches deep, is made with an axe quite 
round the tree, at about five feet from the ground. This, of course, 
puts an end to vegetable life; and the destruction of the tree 
being accelerated by the action of fire ^ these wretched trunks iti a 
year or two, present the most miserable objects of decrepitude 
that can be conceived. The purpose, however, of the farmer is 
gained, and that is all he can be expected to look to. His corn 
crop is no longer orershaded by the leaves of these unhappy trees, 
which in process of time are cut down and split into railings^ 
or sawed into billets of firewood, and their misery is at an 
endr 

Surely, however natural, and even laudable, it may be to culti- 
vate an almost superstitious reverence for large trees in Scotland, 
where their scarcity induced Dr, Johnson to despair of recovering 
" so valuable a piece of timber,*' as his lost cudgel, yet Captain 
Hall ought to have gone to America better prepared to command 
his feelings. Even in England, Gray,— the most sensitive of 
poets,— thought this '' cutting of throats,^' a not unpleasing rural 
imager 

•' How bowed the woods, beneath their sturdy stroke.*^ 

Viewing the above as a specimen of the tourist's more ambitious 
style,— on which he has evidently ptit forth his whole strength,—* 
we may remark, that it falls far short of the celebrated passage 
vrhich he evidently had in his eye when penning it. The transi-^ 
tiou is too abrupt from the cutting down to the termination of 
the misery, without noticing the intermediate stages of pain and 
degredation. Swift has managed the matter much belter afid dcM 
duced a fine moral lesson. 

** This single stick which you now behold ingloriotisly lying id 
that neglected corner, I once knew in a flourishing state in at 
forest ; it was full of sap, full of leaves, and full of boughs, but 
How, &c." " at length worn to the stumps in the service of thcT 
maids, it is either thrown out of doors, or condemned to th6 
last one of kindling a fire. When I beheld this, I sighed, and 
laid within my&^elf, surely man is a broomstick. Nature sent 
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bim into the world strong and lastjr, in a thriving condition^, 
wearing his own hair on his head, the proper branches of ihU^ 
reasoning vegetable, until the axe of intemperance, &c. (Medita- 
tions on a Broomstick.) 

Snt Captain Hall begins to snuff the air of Canada, and can- 
not he longer detained. '* We found ourselves once more in his 
Higest^^'s dominions, after having passed six weeks in the United 
States." His joy is tumultuous, '* The air we breathed seemed 
different — the sky, the land, the whole scenery appeared to be 
altered." It is impossible to avoid some misgivings at the bur^t 
of delight with which he thus hails his escape. It seems to be 
of evil omen as to the feeling with which we may expect him to 
re-enter the close air of the republic* 

At Niagara, he expresses, in terms adequately inflated, his admi- 
ration of the Falls. We feel more interested, and alarmed, at his 
yery minute advice to the proprietor of Goat Island, which almost 
impends terrifically over the cataract, vi? : — ^* To make a gravel 
walk all round the island, broad enough for three persons to walk 
abreast ; to open little paths in the direction of the best situations 
for seeing the Falls, and having put down halfra* dozen commodi" 
ifus seats at the said points, to leave all the rest to the choice of 
the «»or^%4ourists themselves.*' (vol. i. p. 192.) Should the pro- 
prietor ever fill one item of this upholstering order, we sincerely 
hope he may be thrown over the cataract by an indignant com- 
munity. Doubtless Captain Hall would make these ** commodir 
ons" iieats out of the great fallen black oak I 

He witnessed, also, the operations at the proposed Welland Canal, 
and finding ^* all the locks constructed of wood,'* remarks, *' It 
always struck me that the locks on the Erie or New York Canal, 
might have been advantageously made, in like manner, of timber." 
Much caution, we fear, is necessary in listening to our tourist's 
jadvice, whether it relate to primogeniture, entails, or wooden locks. 
Mr. M*Taggart, civil engineer, inspected these works three months 
before Captain Hall was there, and in his recent work, remarks, 
(vol. ii. p. 162,) ** This report was not sexy well received by the 
shareholders, but they were quite unable to deny any of its state* 
ments ; they would work away as they had done, regardless of my 
remarks^ and had the felicity of observing some of their wooden 
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loeki float down before the freshets^ like large bird cages, into Lake 
Ontario." 

On the 16th Jaly, 1827» they left the Falls, and proceeded by 
land throngh Canadai as far as Kingston on the St. Lawrence. 
The eqoipage is thus described :— ** For want of a better con- 
veyance we were obliged to travel in a vehicle, dignified by the 
name of a waggon, bat which, in fact, was neither more nor less 
than a good, honest, rattling, open cart" On the third day, '' the 
axletree gave way, and down we came on onr broadside. A 
dwelling was near at hand, but upon trying the doors they were 
foond all locked.** He adds, pathetically, '* There we were left 
in the middle of a Canadian forest, at night-fall, snrroanded by 
swamps, sonorous with innumerable bull frogs, and by an atmos- 
phere clogged with noxious vapours, and clouded with mosquitoes." 
At length they got '^ again in motion, though in a still less magni- 
ficent conveyance, literally a common two-wheeled farm cart, 
with nothing but a bunch of straw to break the violence of the 
jolts." He speaks thus of the road from Credit River to York : — 
** Being formed of the trunks of trees, laid cross ways, without 
any coating of earth or stones, it was more abominably jolty than 
any thing a European imagination can conceive. Over these hor^ 
rible wooden causeways, technically called corduroy roads, it 
would be misery to travel in any description of carriage ; but in a 
waggon or cart, with nothing but wooden springs, it is most trying 
to every joint in one's body," In the ox-cart, and over such 
roads, they entered York the capital of Upper Canada, As they 
left this place next morning, the 10th, we presume that afler the 
joltings of the corduroy roads, beside a ^* minute" examination of 
an Indian village, through which they had passed, they could faav« 
had little time or spirits for a survey of the Capital. We are con- 
strained, therefore, from the Captain's total silenoc) to pause for a 
moment in order to introduce to the reader information froflU 
another quarter, which will be deemed, at least, equally trust- 
worthy, viz, Mr. Talbot's ** Five Year's Residence in Canada,*' 
published in London in 1824, a work to which we shall agaia 
have occasion to refer. He will scarcely bo excepted to on iktt 
ground of any hostile political bias, for he informs us thathe chose 
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Caoftda as a residence in preference to the United States, because 
he was unwilling to '' become a subject of a country avowedly 
^hostile to that in which his family had for many centuries flourished 
in the sunshine of British protection — to separate himself for ever 
from British institutions, and British laws, and to be compelled to 
ieaoh his little children the political creed of a republic, for which 
bo could himself never feel a sentiment of attachment ;" and he 
professes to be well satisfied with his selection. This gentleman 
states the number of souls in York to be 1336, and adds, " He 
ivho first fixed upon this spot as the site of the capital of Upper 
Oanada, whatever predilection he may have had for the roaring of 
frogSy or for the eiBnvia arising from stagnated waters and putrid 
▼ogetables^ can certainly have had no very great regard for pre- 
serving the lives of his Majesty's subjects.'' 
' On the 19th, they, visited a place called Holland's Landing 
^•to witness the annual distribution of presents, as they are called, 
made by Government to the Indians.'' Here they stayed all night, 
and the Captain, though we cannot dit^ine his motive, seems to 
have inventoried the Furniture of the house in which he slept 
with all that minuteness which would be so commendable had he 
been seizing it, as a sworn ofiicer, under a landlord's warrant. 
There was, in brief, '* plenty" of it ; it was " comfortable" and 
** handsome," and ** chiefly of the birds-eye maple." The house 
may be recognised hereafter^ by any future traveller, as *• a most 
agreeable" one, and as being ** surrounded by a large flower gar- 
den, intersected in ail directions by well-shaded gravel and turf 
walks.** His next sentence ** spindles into longitude immense,'* 
well corresponding with its excursive character, for its object is to 
state that from one of the apartments, <* a single step placed us in 
a verandah, as wide as the room itself, bounded in front, and at 
both ends by trellis work, so thickly twined with hop vines, that 
the sun, and that still more trouhlesome intruder^ the blazing 
glare of a red hot sky, had no chance for admission while the 
breeze from the garden easily made its way, perfumed and tem- 
pered like the sultrj/ winds of Hindosian, after passing (hose 
ingenious artificial mattings y called tatties ^ formed ofsxceet scented 
grass, and suspended dripping wet before the dom*s and windowsr 
during the heat of the dai/, in the hotter parts of fndia,^* On 
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the SOthy we presume they made out to get back to York, as on 
the 21st, they start thence for Kingston. On quitting the Capital 
they were disposed to laugh at the awful account! given of the 
roads, ** supposing that the previous journey between the Credit 
.River and York, had broken us in for any high-ways and by-ways 
we were likely to encoanter again. In process of travelling, how- 
ever, as the daylight faded, our hopes sub^ded. The clear and 
airy country was exchanged for close choky woods; the horrible 
corduroy roads again made their appearance in a more formidable 
shape, by the addition of deep inky holes, which almost swal- 
lowed up," &c. ^* I shall not compare this evening's drive to 
trotting up or down a pair of stairs, for in that case there would 
be some kind of regularity in the developement of the bumps, but 
with us there was no warning — no pause." Nor were their perils 
merely those by land, on this first day^s journey from the Capital- 
** On reaching the spot where a bridge once stood, but stood no 
longer, we observed a little boy paddling in a canoe." With tho 
aid of the boy they got over, " one at a time," and ** the horse 
was towed across secundum artem, by the nose— an operation of 
some delicacy, both to actors and spectators." The carriage was 
dragged across '^ but the united strength of all the party» males 
and females, old and young, combined, could not budge it morp 
than a foQt out of the water." At length, by an ingenious contri. 
wance, it was drawn ** triumphantly to land." But the effort had 
exhausted them. ** We reached our sleeping place fatigued to the 
last gaspJ* Next day, 22nd July, they arrived at Coburg, distant 
** forty -three miles, in thirteen hours, of as rough travelling as 
ever was performed by wheeled carriage." On the way they fell 
in with a field preacher, *' a tall, sallow, anxious looking man, of 
the Methodist persuasion, as we were informed, dressed in a loose 
surtout coat, of a purple colour, with a yellow silk handkerchief 
tied round his head." Captain Hall remarks, '* In those wild 
regions where rto towns, and not many milages, are yet to be 
found, places of regular worship are necessarily few and far her 
tween, and these itinerant preachers in spite of some occasional 
extravagancies, must, upon the wholcy do good." He speaks of 
" that large class of persons in the country through which we were 
travelling, many of whom, but for such occasions as these, would 
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oihervH.se he left altogethet without public vootikrp. for we tM 
easily believe that io the midst of the woods, where the popalation ^ 
are employed all the week long at hard laboar, and the neightKiar- 
hood is but scantily settled, there can be very little or none of 
that example, or that public opinion, which are found so efiicacioutf 
elsewhere to encourage good morals, and to cheek bad habiti 
Under such circumstances there will, almost of necessity, be little 
tUtention paid to these duties, which ought to be paramount to all 
dthers, but which often require, unfortunately, most encouragement 
and assistance, where the means of lending sUch aids are smallest. 
Etery thing, therefore, which stimulates people to come together 
expressly for such a purpose — no matter how absurd the manner 
may sometimes be io which the service is conducted— -»itf«^ provo 
beneGcial." 

Mr. Talbot, also, laments this state of things, and gives ^* a fe^ 
practical illustrations of Canadian morality, and of the proximate 
causes of the grossness of manners, and of the semi- barbarism, which 
dre much too prevalent/' Mr. Hoskisson, whilst Colonial Secretary^ 
remarked, in the House of Commons, as to the inattention to Edn-»' 
eation in Canada. ''This is a subject never thought of. In point of 
fact, the state of things is such, that the settlers feel more disposed 
to connect themselves with those districts which border on the 
United States, where they can better have their wants of this 
description supplied, and receive the benefits of the administra* 
Hon of justice, than to remain in the country to which they ow9 
allegiance.'^ (Debate of 1828.) 

On tlie 23rd July, 1827, they proceeded to t^isit the Settlement^ 
formed by the Irish Emigrants, sent to Canada, by the British 
Government, in 1825. The distance, thirty miles, was got over in 
sixteen hours and a half, and they reached the newly erected 
village of Peterborough, ** more dead than alive with fatigue,** 
His ever active mind this day suggests a valuable idea on the 
subject of harness. " Whan we had got half way, the waggon 
broke down ; but fortunately it was in our power to repair the 
mischief, hy knotting a couple of silk handkerchiefs together, 
which, by the by, on such occasions, make a very good rope." 
He dwells much on the Settlement, and considers the experiment 
|o have proved very successful. '* There were 2024 settlers 
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sent by Government, in 1825, at iLe total cost of 211. 5s. 4(Ji,per 
head, each fanuiy being supplied with provisions for fifteen months, 
and a hundred acres of land, besides a cow, and other minor 
aids.'* His information was derived from the Officers of the Es- 
tablishment, from the owners of property in the neighbourhood, 
and from some of the Emigrants. A conversation with one of the 
last is sufficiently characteristic, ** The Agent happened one 
day to meet an old man in the village, and knowing him to be a 
ihrezcd person, and well informed upon all that had passed, he 
thought liis conversation might serve my purposes. He, therefore, 
said to the emigrant, that a gentleman had arrived, who wished 
to put some questions to him. The old boy immediately took 
alarm, lest as, he said, the gentleman had come to interfere with 
his property, or to bother him in some way he did not know what. 

* What shall I say to the gentleman, Sir?^ was his first question, 

• Why, Cornelius,' said the Agent, * tell the truth.' * Oh ! yes 
Sir, I know that very well, of course, we must always tell the 
truth, but if I only knezo what the gentleman wanted, I would 
know which way to answer J * I don't know what you mean Cor- 
Belius,' said the agent. ' Oh ! Sir, you know quite well what I 
mean. Should I overstate matters. Sir, or should I understate 
them? Shall I make things appear better or worse than they 
ureP"^ It is amusing to note how soon this shrewd old Irish- 
man fathomed our Captain. The latter had just spoken before 
of its being ** a principal object," that the emigrants should 
** torn out loyal and grateful subjects of their King.'' He is 
not a moment in conversation with the old man, before Cornelius 
breaks out, " Oh ! Yes ! to be sure 1 am I we owe every thing 
in the world to the Government— that is, to the King, bis 
Majesty, long life to him !" Another of tb^SrO *^ odd fellows^*' 
caught, in a moment, at the Captain's foible, as a Scotchman,—-" 
his admiration of large trees. '' I stood for sometime admir^!* 
ing it, and thinking what a pity it was that such a glorious tree 
should be felled to the earth, and still more, that it should be after** 
wards chopped up and burnt along with vulgar pine logs.'' He 
intreats the owner to spare it, " Very well Sir! very well! it shall 
be yours from this moment; and if you will give mejpave it shall 
bear your name I and a fence shall be put round it ! and while I 
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have breath iq my body there it ahall stand, yon may be tare, and 
e?en after me, if my children will respect their father'a wishea. 
Do ye hear that boys V* The Captain complacently adds, " I 
have since received a letter from a friend in that quarter of the 
world, in which the following passage occars, ** 1 have been over 
to see the good folks at Peterborough and Donro, since yon laft 
ns. Your visit there with Mrs. Hall, is held in the most pleasing 
recollection ; and Welsh , the Irish emigrant, vows eternal ven-^ 
geance against any one that shall dare to do the least injury to 
Captain Hall's oak !' '* 

Surely the savages of Loo Choo deserve little credit for having 
quizzed our tourist so cgregiously as it seems to be now admitted 
they did. 

Human felicity is, at best, imperfect. Thus, it leaks out with 
regard to these Settlers, ** if there had been any thing injudicious, 
it consisted in giving people, accustomed to very scanty fare, too 
ample an allowance of food. This over indulgence, not only hurt 
t/ie health of the people, but tended in some degree to slacken 
the individual exertions of the settlers to maintain themselves,'* 
One of Captain Hall's correspondents says, (voL i. p. 335.) 
" From observation, I think the Government did too much for 
those already out, and still the committee propose to do too much 
for any that may be sent out ; they are not left to find resource 
from their own industry and energy. While the rations last, 
many of the emigrants make little exertion, and dispose of food 
they have not been used to, such as pork, for whiskey ^ thereby 
injuring their constitutions and morals, and fixing for a time 
habits of idleness." Another, speaking of the Irish generally, 
remarks, *' Douro settlers are, at present, all Irish, and though 
doing very well, yet from their former indolent habits they have 
not exerted themselves as much as they might, being addicted to 
taking a little too much whiskey, and, by doing so lose a great deal 
of time. A thousand arguments might be produced in favour of 
mixing English and Scots settlers, with the Irish here, not so 
much for their mode of farming, as from the good example they 
would give of sobriety, regularity, morality, and steadiness; not 
fond of visiting^ card playing , carousing, or party spirit. Great 
benefits would arise from a number of Scots emigrants being iu* 

S 
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troduced amoogst the Irish* They are proverbial for good con- 
duct," &o. 

The benofita conferred by this SelUement upon the " gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood," on whose testimony Captain Hall 
greatly relies, may be judged of by a passage in a letter from one 
of them, (vol. i. p. dl9,) in which he declares, that he was about 
to abandon the neighbourhood, when '^ Mr. P. Robinson came to. 
my house, and mentioned to me his intention of bringing up the 
emigrants, to these back townships. At once we gave up every 
idea of removing, the cUmds dispersed, all our difficulties seemed 
to he over J' The aecount which the same person gives of his 
previous troubles is sufficiently pitiable. Some kind friends had, 
it seems, prepared the ** new abode*' of himself and family, in the 
woods, but <' there was no partition put up; even on the floors, the 
boards were scarcely sufficient to prevent the children's feet from 
going through. When we set about to prepare our beds wo found 
the floor covered above an inch thick with ice, of which we re- 
moved as much as wo could with axes and spades, and then put a 
layer of chips and shavings upon which we spread our mattresses 
and blankets ; then having hung up some blankets at the doors and 
also for partitions we lay down to rest being pretty well fatigued ; 
and upon looking upwards from our beds, we saw the sky through 
the roof, and have often during the time we lay in that manner, 
amused ourselves watching the stars passing, and others re- 
appearing." The snow, at this period of stargazing, was, he asserts, 
** nearly knee deep.'' He was on the point of being burnt out in 
consequence of the fashion of building chimneys with cross sticks, 
plastered with clay ; 'Vbut this had been built in severe frost, so that 
the clay did not adhere, and the sticks caught fire.". For food 
they ** were glad to gather any wild plants which we were told 
could be safely used as greens." ** We have often used tea made 
of the young shoots of the hemlock pine." ^'I have gone out 
with my ox-team, and a man to forage, (vol. i. p. 317,) and after 
travelling an entire day, returned with a couple of sheep that had 
not a pound of fat upon them, a little pork, and a few fowls, and 
when crossing the river just near my house, have been near losing 
the whole cargo, by the strong current." *' My wife was con- 
fined, and I had to send fifteen miles for a nurse-tender, who 
reached us with much difficulty, as she was obliged to walk 
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tbroQgh woods where no road had ever been cat, and to be carried 
sometimes across swamps, and lifted over large logs.^ No wond«r 
the poor man was rejoiced, when Mr. Peter Robinson came at 
last to deliver the whole family. 

We are very far from wishing to go Into the history of this 
Irish Settlement as disclosed in the Parliamentary Docanients. 
Oar object has, merely, been to exhibit Captain Hail's powers in 
the weighing of testimony, and the eagerness with which ho 
Mstened to clamorous professions of ** loyalty," on the part of 
those, who, from his own shewing, were ready to go into the other 
extremei had they discovered a wish that matters should be " un- 
derstated." The interest of the Agent and the other Officers, who 
have charge of these out-pensfoners of Great Britain, in repre- 
senting the project as successful, and as claiming the farther 
countenance of the government, is obvious. The Settler to whom 
the Agent referred Captain Hall for information made rather an 
Irish blander, it is true, but what do we understand by his telling 
that officer to his face, that he ** knew very well," what was meant 
by asking for a cue as to overstating or understating? We need 
not, surely, remark on the motives of the people in the neighbour- 
bood for wishing to keep up an establishment, which not only 
iad brought settlers amongst them, and caused an enormous dis- 
bmrsement of public money, but whose continuance led every day 
to an increase of these comfortable incidents. Yet on such testi- 
mony, our tourist makes this flourishing assertion, ** The universal 
satisfaction expressed by these people is creditable to the States- 
man, I believe Mr. Wilmot Horton, who devised the experiment, 
to Mr. Peter Robinson, by whose skill and patience it was carried 
through its many difficulties, and, also, to the good sense, modera- 
tion, and industry, of the poor Emigrants themselves." 

Captain Hall's opportunities of forming an opinion may be judged 
of from the length of his stay,— a fact, by the way, which it requires 
US to look very closely into his book to ascertain. If, indeed, we 
could believe him capable of a paltry artiGce, there would seem 
an anxiety that this fact should not be readily discoverable. He 
abandons, suddenly, the form of journalizing, and the day of the 
month disappears for sixty pages. He says, " I went during my 
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Half M much at possible araoi^ tlw settlers, frtqwrnily alone, 
samtiimes with the agent, and several times with the clergyman. 
I bad, also, many opportanitks of conversing with gentlemen, ^c." 
In speaking of his conrersation with ** ComeUos," he prefaces it by 
tAjiogy (p« 266. ToL i.) ** The Agent happemed one day to meet an 
old man in the Tillage, and knowing him t6 be a shrewd person," &c. 
Further on, (p. 200,) he says, '' On the 24th July, I took a long 
ride," &c. Now it wonld scarcely occur to the reader after what 
had gone before, nnless be watched narrowly, that this very 
24th July, was in fact, the only day that the Captain had an 
opportonity of seeing the Settlement, Yet soch is the fact. He 
reaches the place on the night of the 23rd, " more dead than 
alive," (p. 280-281.) On the 24th, he takes a long ride, (p. 290.) 
On the next day 2dth, he '* hUemded to have resumed these 
researches, but, it rained so violently, that we were confined 
most of the morning within doors. About noon it cleared up ; 
bnt the paths cut by the settlers through the forest, were now 
mostly covered with water, and rendered so slippery and clammy, 
that walking was scarcelg possible. Every bough that was touched, 
sent down soch a shower of drops that I got soundly ducked, 
before reaching a shanty in the thicket, where I found a hardy 
fellow," &c. This hardy fellow is the one on whose premises 
** Captain Hall's oak," stands, and it is apparent, that his 
examination was not further pursued, but that he returned to guard 
against the consequences of his sound ducking. Then occurs a 
long and deceiving space 611ed with letters, <^c. until we reach 
p. 347. He arrived at Kingston on the 28tb, (p. 349.) His 
intermediate movements are thus traced. It had occupied the 
whole of the 23rd, starting early and arriving late, to reach the 
settlement from Cobonrg. The return journey must have been 
on the 26th, and it took at least as much time, for the vehicle 
broke down twice, (p. 347,) and they had to walk six miles, (ib.) 
*' In the course of the next morning,'' 27th, (ib.) they meet with a 
disaster whilst traTelling by land. At the Bay of Qaint6, they 
took the water, and on the 28th, reached Kingston, (p. 340.) 
Tbusy as we have said, Captain Hall enjoyed but a single day's 
observation, and yet a cursory reader could hardly fail to be mis- 
led by the confusing circumstances to which we have referred. 
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and, 10 particular, by the leisarely, lounging, way, in wbicb 'ba 
speaks of meeting, ** one day,'' a very shrewd settler. The qnes-> 
lion then, becomes one of Hours. We must bear in miod tbat 
the Captain is a very late riser (?ol. i. p* 301)) ; he bus no idea of 
getting up wilh " the stupid cocks who have nothing else to do but 
crow." (ib.) He must take his breakfast before starting, (p. 400,) 
and that meal with him is a " long desultory sort of* one (p. 401). 
After breakfast he must be allowed time to '* think of sbaving" (ib.) 
before he can make up bis mind to ibat important operation. He 
defends his system on epicurean principles, and is of opinion that 
*' We leisurely travellers who despise and abhor ike idea of 
getting over the stage before breahfast^ in the end do just as much 
as your early stirring folks ; wilh this dilTcrencc, that we make the 
journey a pleasure— they, a toil.'' (p. 399.) It must be recollected 
also, that he had reached the Irish settlement, the night before, 
<< more dead than alive with fatigue," (p. 281)— an apology for even 
unusual indulgence. Supposing, however, our Caplian fairly in 
the field on the 24tb, a great deal of time is to be deducted before 
we can arrive at any thing like a true estimate of the portion of 
it devoted to the Irish settlers. Thus, on the same day, he visited 
" several older establishments," (p. 290), at one of which he found 
** an old Scotchman, from BanflT, with a jolly red nose, in shape 
and colour like the sweet polatoe of that country, a prosing old 
body, who brightened up, however, amazingly, when [ told him 
where I came from, and I had much ado to escape a sound dose 
of whiskey, which he wished to force upon me for countryman's 
sake." He went, also, to Smith's Town, "an establishment of 
Emigrants of nine year's standing." If we subtract, further, the 
necessary time for meuls, from which Captain Hall will not be 
drawn for love or money, we may be able to judge of the oppor- 
tunity he enjoyed of forming an opinion wilh regard to a Setlle- 
ment of Two Thousand and Twenty-Four persons " scattejcd over 
an extensive district of country." (p. 285.) 

Judging of this Settlement from other sources of information, 
we are led to believe the Captain's impressions lo be as erroneous 
as they were hastily formed. Mr. Soulhey,in his recent Colloquies, 
after referring minutel^y to the Parliamentary Documents, considers 
it to have ** failed as to its primary purpose," and in reference to 
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the nnmbers wbo baTO " araOed themsdrea of the aasktanoe of 
the parishes, or of the State, only for the sake of a passage, at the 
public expense, to this promised land,^ (the United States), he 
adds, '* I do not see how anj soch consideration should affect the 
policy of the government with regard to what is deemed its sar- 
plas popalatlon, unless it were by directing its emigrants rather 
to Sooth Africa and Anslralia, than to its North American 
possessions.*' Captain Hall himself, in returning^ from Canada 
to the United States, says, peevishly, that there was on board the 
Steam boat, ** a large party of Irish Emigrants, who, for reasons 
best known to themselv48, had not chosen to settle in Canada, bat 
to wander farther sonlb in qnest of fortune." 

In a yet more recent work, ('* Three Years in Canada, by John 
M'Taggart, Civil Engineer," vol. ii. p. 248^, we find the following 
remarks : — " Let some plan, therefore, be found to keep these 
people in bread at home ; and I think it is possible to find out 
one. Perhaps I may be considered too severe on this subject, and 
were I not speaking from practical experience the accuracy of 
my statements might be doubted. The Irish landholder and the 
philanthropist are also its advocates ; the first, because it tends to 
rid his unfortunate country of a portion of its misery; the second, 
for the same reason, with this addition; that while it weeds misery 
out of Ireland, it does not plant it in Canada^-which is not the 
fact, for it does pl^t it there, and in a more melancholy point of 
view.' 

Nothing remarkable happened to the Captain on his passage 
from the Irish settlement to Kingston, except that the lives of his 
party were saved on one occasion by ''the skill and prompti- 
tude" of an American, ('^ Jonathan") who arrested the vehicle 
when in a predicament that ** had nearly proved fatal." 

At Kingston he took up his quarters in the Dock -yard, and '' did 
scarcely anything else but eat, drink, and sleep, till the 30th of 
July." He then returned, by water, to Niagara, and reached 
Kingston again, by the same mode of conveyance, on the 3d of 
August, and, after making an excursion across the Lake to the 
American shore, embarked in a batteau to descend the St. Lawrence* 
He reached Brockville next day, and attended a public dinner, and 
made a Speech, and, thanks to the vanity of the orator, he has not 
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been able to resist the temptation of inserting it* This precions 
piece of eloquence not onl^ discloses the temper which he really 
cherished towards the United States, but answers, incidentally, 
another pnrpose. He is very anxious to impress on ns, the idea 
that he is one of your blunt, p]ain*spoken, people, who are under a 
sort of constitutional inability to dbguise their offensive sentiments, 
—one who, though a sailor, *' would not flatter Neptune for his 
trident." We Jiave seen what had fallen under his observation in 
Canada* We recollect his regret that there was " little or none 
of that example, or that public opinion which are found so effica- 
cious, elsewhere, to encourage good morals and check bad habits,'' 
The only religious worship he witnessed was in the woods, where 
he heard a field preacher, whose clerical garb was ** a loose sur- 
tont coat, of a purple colour, with a yellow silk handkerchief tied 
round his head," and he hopes, in the absence of any thing better, 
that the exhortations of even these ** itinerant preachers must do 
good in spite of some occasional extravagancies." We proceed to 
the Speech. 

Its leading and anxious object is to deride the notion of ** Inde- 
pendence," as inconsistent with the mutual aid and support 
which are involved in our relations political, social, and domestic, 
*' For my part I consider that no thoroughly independent man is 
worth aji^r There was something striking in this exordium, and 
the orator says, complacently, '' Here M}^ Speech was interrupted 
by an ambiguous sort of laugh, and I could see a puzzled expres* 
sion playing on the countenances of many of my audience." 

After speaking of the ruinous consequences to himself, if he 
should foolishly '* take it into his head, like Tom Thumb, to swear 
he would be a Rebels and decline his Majesty's further employ<- 
ment," he remarks, " I fear you might say I meant to be personal, 
if I were to make out any analogy between the absurd looking case 
I have just put, and that of England and the Canadas. But 0$ 
there is a more apposite illmtration near at hand, I shall say no 
more than beg you will studj/ it for your edification.^* He pro- 
ceeds, ^* It has been my good fortune to visit many countries, and 
to see governments of all known denominations, and all ages ; from 
that of China, which has existed as it stands for some thousands of 
years, to that of Peru, of which I witnessed the yQvy birth,— and 
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a qneer looking political baby it was ! It has also fallen in my 
way to see another description of infant, whicfa, as you well know, 
was of age on the day it was born, but whether it has grown older 
or younger, stronger or weaker, by time, I leave you to judge. 
Amongst all these diflPerent countries I hare seen very few which 
unite so many advantages as Canada, whore the soil, the climate, 
and what is vastly more valdablo, the public Government, and the 
tone of private manners\\'] are so well calculated to advance the 
happiness of mankind. You are not yet so unfortunate as to be 
independent of England, in the ordinary acceptation of the term- 
neither is she of yon ; hot yon are much better off^' &c. 

We would ask if there can be discovered, in all this, the slightest 
reference to that great purpose for which Captain Hall represents 
himself to have undertaken this Tour? He has remarked, (vol. ii. 
p. 343.) " To assert, for instanee, that such a country as America 
could be fairly judged of in six weeks, would be more absurd 
than to say that justice could not be done to it in six years.'^ Yet 
after a period of observation so short that it would be absurd to 
draw any inference from it, he is found holding up the United 
States to derision— and declaring plainly that they had—as a 
warning — retrograded in consequence of possessing the power of 
self-government. The object which he had at heart was ^* to soften 
in some degree the asperity of that ill will of which it was impos* 
aible to deny the existence, and which was looked upon by many 
persons, in both countries, as a serious international evil." He 
declares, *' I was really desii^ous of seeing every thing relating 
to the people, country, and institutions, in the most favourable 
light; and was resolved to represent to my countrymen what 
was good in colours, which might incline them to think," &c. 
Yet on the first opportunity which he enjoys of addressing British 
subjects — and those, too, who are in immediate contact with Ameri- 
cans ^-i- all his powers of sarcasm are employed to rendei^ odious and 
ridiculous, what it pleases him to treat as characteristic of their 
neighbours. He asks his hearers to thank God that they are not 
** unfortunate," as to be in the same predicament with ourselves. 
And this is stated as the result of his personal observation, ** It 
has fallen in my way to see, &c." Let us recollect too, what Cap« 
lain Hall has told us of the workings of his own mind. (vol. i. 
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t>. 167). ^' The melancholy tnith is, that when once We express 
ani/ opinioDSy especially if we use strong terms for that purpose, a 
sort of parental fondness springs up for the offspring of our lips, 
and we are ready to defend them for no better reason than becanse 
we gave them birth. Travellers, therefore, and others, shonld be 
caatioas how they bring sacfa a fine family of opinions into the 
world, which they can neither maintain respectably, nor get rid of 
withont a certain degree of inconsistency y generally painful, and 
sometimes ridiculous." Will he be pleased to explain, how he 
could have expressed an opinion, in "terms" more "strong" than 
he used in this speech l His sarcasm covers all that is peculiar 
in our condition, and he declares that peculiarity to be a curse. 
Strike the Revolution from our History, and we are in the situation 
of Canada. What would the provincial Attorney-General and his 
other friends think of the consistency of Captain Hall, had they 
found in his volumes aught in praise of any of those particulars in 
which the people of the United States difier from them ? And this 
fs the person who, in publishing a Book, which ministers to the 
jealousy and contempt he is thus found exciting, holds the following 
language : — " The reluctance with which I now take up my pen to 
trace the gradual destruction of my best hopes on the subject, is 
most sincere, and such as nothing short of a conviction of its 
being a duty to my own country could overcome." 

Let us be understood. It may be no crime in Captain Hall 



to magnify the advantages of Canada. Many people applaud 
Serjeant Kite's readiness at oath-taking, "give me the book 
— 'tis for the good of the Service.** Speaking of the addi- 
tion of Canada to the United States, he declares, ** it would 
be a matter of serious consequence to England to find the naval 
resources of the United States trebled, if not quadrupled, at 
a blow.'* He considers these Colonies not only " useful as no- 
minal dependencies, but, in a negative point of view — as politically 
detached from the*United States—oven still more valuable to usJ^ 
" It seems to be a pretty general opinion that there are only tzco 
alternatives for Canada— owe is to remain in connexion with the 
mother country— the other, to merge into the Mare Magnum of 
the American Confederacy.*' "Nothing but our own indiscretion 
can ever urge them to court a union with any other power. The 

T 
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cards, to use a common expresston, are completely in our bands 
and we have only to play them well." All the expenditnres 
on Canada, he i» of opinion^ *^ are amply overbalanced by the 
advantages derived from this connexion, whether they directly 
advance oar commercial and political prosperity, as a naval and 
tnanu factoring conntry, or whether they limit the maritime power 
of another nation not very friendly t» ours.*' It is quite natural 
that nnder the influence of such a feeling, he should be disposed 
to flatter np the Canadians as to the great blessings they enjoy, and 
the state of their manners ; and to represent the United States to 
them in the most odious point of view, politically and socially. But 
we do complain that whilst from the beginning to the end of his book, 
be is seen nnder the unlimited influence of this miserable, peevish 
jealousy, he should put on the air of a philosopher — a citizen of the 
world — and represent himself as actuated throaghont by an anxious 
wish to exhibit every thing in the United States in the nvost favour- 
able light. After employing such language as we have quoted in the 
Canada part of his book, there is to us something very contemp- 
tible in his introducing such a declaration as the following, into that 
allotted to the United States : — "For my own part, I see no limits 
to this, and should refoice with all my heart, if America were a& 
far advanced in literature, in science, in military and naval know^ 
ledge, in taste, in the fine arts, in manufactares, in commerce— ia 
short, in every thing, as any part of Europe.'' 

It is presumed that the English reader must have expected to 
find in these volumes some information with re&;ard to the com- 
plaints which have been heard from Canada. . Mr. Huskisson, the 
Secretary for the Colonial Department, in the Debate of 1828 
declares that the Canadas were " under a system of civil govern- 
ment not adapted to their wants, well being, nor happiness, nor to 
maintain their allegiance, nor preserve their aOectiou and good 
understanding with the mother country.*' He. also refers to the 
circumstance of the Governor *' having appropriated the revenue, 
without the sanction of an act of the legislature, as required by 
law." In the same Debate, Sir James Macintosh, said, that he 
had presented ** a petition signed by eighty-seven thousand of the 
inhabitants of Canada, comprehending among its numbers, nine- 
tenths of the heads of families in the Province, and more than 
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two-lliirds of its landed proprietors^" and shews, that ** the peti- 
tioners had the gravest causes of complaint against the adminis- 
tration of the government of the colony." Sir James farther sa} s,' 
^^The Government of Quebec, despising these considerations, has 
been long engaged in a scuffle with the people, and has thonght 
hard words, and hard blows, not inconsistent with its dignity. I 
observe that twenty-one bills were passed by the Lower House of 
Assembly^ 1827, most of them reformatory. Of these, not one 
was approved of by the Upper House. Is the Governor respon- 
sible for this ? £ answer he is. The Council is nothing better 
than the tool of the government. It is not a fair and constitutional 
check between the popular assembly and the governor ; but it is 
the governor's council. The counsellors are all creatures of the 
governor ; and they sit in council^ not to examine the bills sent ,t6 
them, but to concur in the acts of the governor. Of these coun- 
sellors, consisting of twenty-seven gentlemen—- seventeen hold 
places under the government at pleasure. These seventeen divide 
amongst them, fifteen thousand pounds of the public money, which 
is not a small sum, in a country where one thousand pounds a year 
is a large income for a country gentleman. I omit the bishop, 
who is perhaps rather inclined to authority, but of a pacific cha- 
racter. The nine remaining counsellors were worn out by op- 
posing the seventeen, and at present have withdrawn from attend- 
ing its dehberations." 

The tourist has forborne, for a very curious reason, to give us 
any account of these disturbances in Canada, and of the parlies 
which have long distracted it. The Falls of Niagara made a 
great impression on him : — '< I felt, as it were, staggered and con- 
fused, and at times experienced a sensation bordering on alarm, 
I did not well know at what— a strong, mysterious, sort of imprcs-*' 
sion that something dreadful might happen.'* It ''produced a 
kind of dizzy reverie, more or less akin to sleep," This feeling 
he declares he could not shake off. True, he was sufficiently col- 
lected, a day or two after, for his Brockville speech ; but in order 
to account for " the indifference which I struggled in vain to 
throw off as to the politics of Lower Canada, although the topic 
was then swallowing up every other consideration/' he gravely 
declares that he was yet under the stunning influence of the Falls* 
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^ Oar recent tntercaune wUk Niagara and, the many wild and 
curioui scenes/' &c* When we ask him the meaning of all the 
noise and clamour he answers, like Mrs. Sullen in the Beaux 
Stratagem, that it is only the singing in his ears. But mark the 
gentleman's consistency with his own story, ** It was my intention, 
howeyer, notwithstanding the appearance of this Report and Evi- 
dence, to have inserted, at this place, a sketch of the discussions 
alluded to, but 1 thought it right to SUPPRESS it, in conse- 
quence of recent changes in that quarter, and the disposition which 
really appears to exist on both sides to start afresh, to turn over a 
new leaf, and to join cordially in advancing the prosperity of a 
country so highly gifted by nature and by fortune T' He therefore 
contents himself with referring his readers to documents ordered 
to be prmted on the 22d July, 1828, and, escaping from facts, 
adopts the more congenial language of assertion. " Tbe founda- 
tions of those powers which preserve social order are certainly 
more stable and better organized in the Provinces than in the 
United States. Their rulers do not derive their authority from 
those over whom their power is to be exercised; they look up, and 
not down, for approbation, and can therefore use that authority 
with more genuine independence^* 

It is for Captain Hall's countrymen, rather than for us to com- 
plain of this " suppression." He leaves home for the purpose of 
seeing things with his own eyes, ** I confess I was somewhat 
incredulous of \\xe flaming accounts given in England,** &c. Yet 
after he has made observations on a point of such vital importance 
as that of the popular sentiment in Canada, he thinks it politic to 
** suppress'* them, and to refer his readers to a mass of documents, 
which few of them will ever think of looking into, and which 
Captain Ha]i it is to be hoped never did examine, since they 
exhibit a picture directly the reverse of that which he has drawn* 
He does not hesitate to recommend to Great Britain the comple- 
tion of vast and expensive works, cost what they may^ and yet 
withholds information, which might enable Parliament to decide 
how far such an expenditure is likely to prove of ultimate benefit* 
Did he Gnd any thing in the United States to ** suppress V* With 
regard to that people, heavily taxed as he represents them, the 
only complaint we hear, is of their enthusiastic attachment to 
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the GoTernment* For the public land tkere, a stipulated price b 
received, and yet it is eagerly isoagkt for and improved. la 
Canada the people are exempt from taxation, becaase the pinch of 
it is felt in Great Britain. The Government, instead of receiving 
a compensation for its land rent, not only gives it away, bat has 
incurred an expense of sixty pounds sterlings for each family of 
Irish paupers, agreeing to accept a hundred acres ; and yet tho 
temper is such, that Captain Hall thinks it unwise publicly to 
repeat the language of disaffection which reached his ear. 

Although the roar of Niagara, had so deafened him, that 
he could not hear the dissensions of Canada, he expresses^ 
without hesitation an opiniijd as to matters, which would seem to 
dettiand rather more of patient investigation. Thus he says, 
^' The Lawsy which are in fact, those of England, are out of all 
sight more steady, and, from that circumstance, besides many 
others, better administered than in the United States.^' Where he 
picked up this information, he does not deign to inform us. Mr. 
Talbot furnishes the following information : ** So complicated are 
the laws, so indifferently understood, and so ill defined, that law- 
suits are as numerous in every part of the country as excommuni- 
cations and indnlgencies were in England, in the early days of 
Henry the Eighth." ** The Laws by which Lower Canada ia 
governed, are the Costume de Paris, or, * The Custom of Paris/ 
as it existed in France, in the year 1666, the Civil or Roman 
Law in cases where tho Custom of Paris is silent, the edicts, 
declarations, and ordinances, of the French Governors of Canada, 
the Acts of the British Parliament passed concerning Canada, 
and by the English Criminal Law." '< The most grievous restriction 
under which the Canadians labour, with respect to the tenure oC 
their lands, is that which compels them to pay, to the Seigneur, 
what are iermedy lodes et venies, or fines of alienation on all muta- 
tions of property, en roture. By this law, if an estate changes its 
proprietors half a dozen times in a year, the Seigneur is entitled^ 
on every mutation, to receive one-twelfth of the whole purchase 
money ; which one-twelfth, be it remembered, must be paid by the 
new purchaser, and is exclusive of the sum agreed to be given to 
the actual proprietor," •* Relief is the revenue of one year due to 
(he Lord for certaia mutations^*' See' also, his explanation of 
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^ Fief/' '* quinle'* ** rebat/' Ac, " It is very unsafe to purchase 
property in Canada, unless the sale is effected by the agency of a 
Sheriff/' 

In the Parliamentary discussion of 1828, on the subject of 
Canada, Mr. Huskisson the Secretary for the Colonial Depart- 
ment, uses the following language : '* There is no possibility of 
suing or being sued, except in the Freneh Courts, and according to 
the French form and practice ; no mode of transacting commercial 
baainess, except under French customs now obsolete in France. 
In Lower Canada, they go upon the law and system of feudal 
tenure, and the law is more incapable of ever being improved 
or modi^ed, by the progress of information or knowledge, than if 
it still remained the system of France, and the model of her 
dependencies." 

Certainly, this not only beats our Laws ** out of sight," accord* 
11^ to the Captain's singular expression, but is a fair match for 
those of Caligula himself, which were ** hung up on pillars so high 
that nobody could read them.** (Biackstone.) 

As to the administration of justice, Mr. Talbot gives us the foI« 
lowing information : " The District Judges, unfavoarable as public 
opinion is to their integrity, possess, I dare say, as muck honesty 
as their most conscientious neighbours, are equally intelligent and 
just as deeply read in British Jurisprudence. Many of them in 
fact, to use plain language, are as ignorant of the laws of the 
country, as they are of the Code of Napoleon; and the Jurors^ 
who are not the most enlightened men in the world, are said not 
to be over burthened with scrupulous consciences. But they are 
remarkable for a noble independence which causes them to pay as 
little attention to the charge of a Judge as to the evidenceof a witness. 
The former, they are confident, knows little more than themselves ; 
and as to the latter he might as well tell his tale to the midnight 
breeze, for they generally enter the box determined respecting 
the decision which they intend to give. Predilection for a friend, 
or malice against an enemy, too often inflaence them in their 
verdicts. Indeed, they seem to know little, and to care less, about 
the moral obligation of an oath ; and an honest, unprejudiced, 
decision, the result of mature deliberation and calm conviction, is 
seldom to be witnessed/' vol. i. p. 411*12. *' It is an extra- 
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ordinary circomstance, thai there are tome few persons, in almost 
everj. district^ whose appointment to a Commission of the Peace^ 
would add respectability to the magistracy of the country ; and 
yet they are allowed to continue private characters notwithstapd-^ 
ing the gr6at necessity there is, for appointing such men to offices 
under Government. In the London district in which 1 havo 
resided for several years, I know many highly respectable indivi-^ 
duals, some of whom are half-pay Captains in the British Army« 
whose names were left out of the Commission of the Peace, or 
rather not included in it, while many of their neighbours were 
appointed, who would not add to the respectability of a gang of 
pig-jobbers. The fact is, the members of the Executive Govern* . 
ment seem determined to place in every department, civil as well ' 
as military, such men only, as, they are confident will at any time 
lie down, and allow their superiors to walk over them^ ib. 
p. 416. 

** If a magistrate, or a military officer, were publicly known to 
disapprove of any of the measures of the Executive Govern-* 
ment, jio matter how subversive those measures might he of the 
people^s rights, he would very soon be deprived of his little share 
of < brief authority,' and allowed to remain the rest of his life a 
cashiered officer, or broken down esquire,*' ib. p 416. 

" .When Mr. Gourlay was banished from the country, in a 
very unconstitutional manner, his jicquaintance, most of whom 
were officers in the Militia, or Justices of the Peace, were, to a 
man, deprived of their Commissions, for the simple crime of having 
associated with him. Oppressive treatment will alienate even 
the affections of a child from its parent, and the arbitrary measures 
of a Government professing to be free y especially when such 
measures are directed against innocent and unoffending indivi- 
duals, must infallibly weaken the loyalty of a spirited and inde- 
pendent subject. If another IVar were to break out between 
Great Britain and the United States, I greatly fear, that these 
discarded officers, with many thousands of the people in Upper 
Canada, would warmly resent the indignity which they have suf- 
fered by * shewing a pair of fair heels' to the British Government 
and enlisting tinder the banners of the hostile power.** 
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Captain Hall seems to have rightly thought that this part of the 
picture was so bare as to require a double portion of varnish. 

One of bis odd suggestions is, that the terms» " Parent State/' 
** Mother Countrj/^ &c are inappropriate to the relationship of 
England to Canada, and he gravelj proposes, (vol. i. p. 414,) 
though with a great deal of unsailorlike circumlocution, to substitute 
*^ Husband and Wife." It is not for us to say how far this is con- 
nected with his evident wish to fix on England a perpetual liabi- 
lity for the debts and maintenance of the Colony. Every body 
knows that, in law, a man becomes thus liable, to third persons, 
by holding out a woman as his wife, even though no wedding may 
have taken place. We hare nothing to do with this, and only 
refer to the passage, for the purpose of remarking that whenever 
he uses the term ** Canada," both provinces are included. It 
would involve a breach of law, as well as of decency, were the 
proposal of intermarriage to refer to the two, in the dis- 
junctive. Now, amongst the assertions which he makes, with 
regard to the country thus designated, is the following : " In 
every part of Canada, we found the inhabitants speaking Eng- 
lish." (Vol. i. p. 265.) This universal prevalence of the English 
language is happily illustrated, when we find ourselves (vol. i. 
p. 362,) in a boat, which had brought up British Government 
filores, and in which all the boatmen spoke, '* a corrupted or per- 
haps antiquated sort of French, of which I understood very few 
words." At page 307, we are introduced to a settlement, where 
" they spoke French exclusively," and we hear (p. 393,) of " the 
French peasantry, who form the mass of the population in Lower 
Canada.*' Mr. Talbot speaking of his perambulation of Quebec, 
sfiys, ** Not a word of English did I hear; not a face that was 
English did I see, until, to my great satisfaction, I found myself 
in a British mercantile warehouse, where, on looking around mo, 
And reflecting on the short excursion I had taken, I was reminded, 
that instead of having been engaged in placing the last stone m 
the Tower of Babel, I had only concluded my first walk in the 
city of Quebec." 

Such, then, as we have exhibited it, was the spirit in which 
Captain Hall commenced his serious examination of the United 
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States. Fall of prejudices^ be oonfesses a ** irish*^ that tbe^ 
43hoald be confirmed, rather thaa removed; and he stood pah- 
licly pledged to his Canadian friends, and to Consistency, to proTd 
that oar escape from a Colonial condition had thrown us back, 
instead of advancing us, in prosperity, happiness, and strength. 

The inflaence of this temper in leading to the most absurd and 
determined misconception has already been exposed. It is, per- 
haps, most ridiculously displayed shortly after recrossing the 
line, but about matters too trivial to justify our pausing on them. 
At Albany, however, he found the legislature in session. It 
seems, that the object of the meeting was, ** not to transact the 
ordinary business of the State, but to revise the laws, b favourite 
employment all over the country, ^^ The method of proceeding is 
thus described : '' After prayers had been said, and a certain portion 
of the ordinary formal business gone through, the regular proceed- 
ings were commenced by a consideration of Chapter IV. of the 
Revised Laws. It appeared that a joint committee of the two 
houses had been appointed to, attend to this subject, and to report 
the result of their deliberations. The gentlemen nominated had 
no trifling task to perform, as I became sensible upon a further 
acquaintance with the subject. All the existing Laws of the State 
vhich were very voluminous, were to be compared and adjusted, 
so as to be consistent with one another, after which the result 
Was printed, and laid before thi§ -legislature, so that each chapter^ 
section, and clause, might be discussed separately, when of course 
the Members -of the Council' of Revision, had to explain their 
proceedings." 

On the first day of Captain Hall's attendance, the foliovt^ing 
section came under consideration. " A well regulated militia 
being necessary to the security of a free State, the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms cannot be infringed." One gentle-* 
man made a speech, with which the Captain was particularly dis^ 
gusted, aud we have the following glimpse at it. *• During this 
excursion amongst the cloudf, he referred frequently to the 
History of England, gave us an account of the manner in which 
Magna Charta was wrested from, ' that monster,' King John, and 
detailed the whole history of the Bill of Rights/' Now wo re- 
spectfully submit, that however superfluous all this may havo 

U 
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been, it was certainly not in the temper which Captaia Hall 
would faiQ make us believe, is prevalent in all these assemblies. 
It is, assoredlj^verj difierent, from, '' For eighteen hundred jears 
the world had slumbered in ignorance of liberty, and of the true 
rights of freemen/' which he considers a characteristic piece of 
bombast. Here was a man willing to render a deserved tribute 
to the brave spirits of the olden time. He, it seems, was not 
afraid to express his gratitude to the Barons of England, assem* 
bled at Runnemede, and he referred to that English Bill of 
Sights, which has furuished to us an invaluable model. Is there 
any thing here of the ** habit*' of *' depreciating every thing Eng* 
lish," which Captain Hall has undertaken to record on the same 
page? 

But these remarks have diffused themselves over a wide space, 
and the reader will doubtless think it more than time that they 
should be brought to a close* 

We hope that their primary object has not been lost sight of. 
It is to us, comparatively, unimportant, whether Captain Hall's 
book may supply materials for '* confusing'' those who, in Great 
Britain, regard the present state of things as susceptible of im- 
provement. We are little annoyed at sneers about unbrushed hats, 
unpolished shoes, and pantaloons of not an exact fit. Still less do 
we dread its exciting disaffection in the United States, by the array 
of miseries which the tourist, not finding just at hand, is compelled 
to seek in anticipation. We are likely to remain content with our 
cheap government, cheap justice, and cheap food. But a more 
painful feeling is excited by the declaration of an Officer in 
the service of Great Britain, that the United States are, in this 
country, an object of odium, and that it is not worth while to 
attempt, or even to desire, a change of sentiment. We regret the 
use which may, be made of what he has thus put on record. Such 
statements often pass, at the moment, without exciting active resent- 
ment, but recur, with a decisive influence, at periods of great ex- 
citement for alledged wrongs or indignities. They may rush from 
the Memory into the Passions on the first petition of an impressed 
seaman — rendering irresistible the appeal of a citizen forced from 
beneath the national flag to fight the battles of a country which 
holds liis own in abhorrence, against a friendly power, and under 
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the orders, perhaps^ of the very individaal who has mixed tip this 
annunciation of national dislike, with pointless bat insolent 
sarcasm on the conn try , its institations, and its people. Those 
who are, hereafter, destined, on either side of the Atlantic, to look 
out on the gloom of ocean for dismal tidings of bloody and unna- 
tural strife, and to await iu speechless agony the dreaded lists of 
destruction, may well remember with execration the efforts which 
seem to be making to prepare the way for a fierce and uncompro« 
mising struggle. 

It is the object of these pages to expostulate with this spirit of 
wanton mischief. We will be amply satisfied if they induce an 
examination of the trifling, but pernicious, volumes to which they 
refer, in a mood different from that which the author assumes to 
exist and has laboured to gratify. 

We venture to assert, that if thus viewed, the very phrases which 
Captain Hall has put into the mouths of Americans, to convey an 
idea of their lofty and sanguine pretensions, and their dislike of 
England, do, in fact, indicate, with the greatest clearness, the exist- 
ence of that deep-seated feeling of deference, from which it is so 
difficult for a derivative people to disengage themselves. Thus he 
gives us, in derision, an enquiry made of him, by an American 
friend, whether we were not " treading close on the heels of the 
mother country ;" and again at Albany, after witnessing the pro- 
ceedings of the legislature, he was asked, '' Do we not resemble 
the mother country much more than yon expected V^ Can it be 
seriously thought that such language would find its way to the lips 
of persons who habitually delighted to place their institutions in 
odious contrast with those of " the mother country ?" Would a 
Protestant in England enquire of a Catholic from the Continent, 
with an expression of hope, whether his principles and form of 
worship did not greatly resemble those of the Church of Rome ? 
Alas for the temper of a man like Captain Hall, who, in the sort 
of filial questions put to him, can see nothing but a spirit of vanity 
and intolerance I 

*' In no other country," he says, " does there exist such an ex- 
cessive and universal sensitiveness as to the opinions entertained 
of them by the English. It may be remarked in passing that they 
appear to care less lor what is said of them by other foreigners ; 



